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The Wireless Telephone Achievements. 

Science has entered our everyday life to a degree which a 
generation ago would have been declared impossible. Only a 
score of years ago, the wireless and aeroplane were unknown; 
even the all-present automobile was practically a stranger. 
The telephone art has kept step with other advances made by 
science. Only last January was the announcement made of the 
commercial attainment of transcontinental telephony. 

And last week witnessed another great step in the science of 
communication—successful tests of transcontinental wireless 
telephony being made. The tests did not stopthere; the human 
voice was sent another 2,400 miles to Hawaii, a wonderful feat 
when it is considered that wireless over the land is much more 
difficult than over water. 

The greatest distance over which conversation by wireless 
had previously been held by parties outside of the companies 
interested in the tests last week, was 200 miles, although it has 
been claimed that a distance of 1,000 miles was attained. 

Another feature of the tests of last week was the linking of 
the wire land circuits with the aerial wireless system. Quite 
naturally this accomplishment suggests the thought of com- 
munication with ships at sea from the ordinary telephone sta- 
tions, and also the partial elimination of the present system 
of long distance circuits. 

One great use to which wireless telephony will be adapted 
will undoubtedly be for communication at sea between vessels 
and also with the shore. The great value of the wireless tele- 
phone on land, commercially, it is stated, will be to supple- 
ment and extend the wire system, especially in places where it 
is not possible or practicable to build a pole line. A use which 
may be of great value is for communication with out-of-the- 
way places. There are also the many possibilities it holds out 
for use in the case of emergencies and for talking across deserts 
and large bodies of water. 

Wireless telephony is, however, more susceptible to static 
disturbances and other atmospheric conditions than wireless 
telegraphy. Another disadvantage that is pointed out as militat- 


ing against the extensive use of the wireless telephone, is the 
fact that any one with a free instrument within range and 
one that can be attuned to the sending instrument, can listen 
to the messages. High power wireless telegraph stations may 
also cause disturbances that will interfere with the transmission 
of the voice. 

Engineers of the Bell company state that the number of calls 
that can be handled simultaneously on the wireless telephone 
is limited but that for emergency use on long distance it will 
be invaluable, and for use in limited areas it should prove a 
great boon. Static interference is one of the big problems of 
wireless yet to be solved. With that overcome the commercial 
possibilities of radio telephony will be greatly enhanced. 

While successful tests of the newly developed wireless tele- 
phone apparatus have been made, it must be borne in mind that 
the equipment is yet in the experimental stage. Some time will 
elapse before the new apparatus will be available for commer- 
cial use and then it is not expected that the present systems of 
wire telephony will be abandoned. The wireless will be used 
as an auxiliary to and a supplement for wire systems and will 
undoubtedly become a valuable adjunct to them. 

In connection with the achievement in this country of trans- 
continental telephony and the successful demonstrations of the 
wonderful possibilities of wireless telephony, it may be pointed 
out that these results have not been brought about through 
the agency of any government operated organizations but by 
private enterprises. It is true that government property—the 
wireless towers—were used in making the tests of wireless 
telephony but the government did not have anything to do with 
the development of the apparatus used. That was all done by 
private corporations. 

The histories of government-owned and operated enterprises 
do not record any advances such as have been made under 
private ownership and operation. The 
which have been recorded this year, of a privately-owned tele- 
phone company in this country, furnish further proof of the 


accomplishments 


truth of this statement. 
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Give Tomorrow a Chance 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Don't be a bigot. Stop believing that you're a failure. Give tomorrow a chance. 
You've made mistakes, miscalculated, overestimated yourself, neglected your oppor- 
tunities. But this all happened in the past— it’s part of yesterday, dead, gone, buried 
in the graveyard of time. Tears and fears won't resurrect your losses—they merely raise 
the ghosts of inefficiency. 

You continually wish that you could get a fresh start. You sit day-dreaming and 
thinking how different results would be if you could go back to the beginning and start 
your career anew. But you can do far more with the future than with a second-handed 
yesterday. 

Tomorrow is always bigger. The world is always a better place than it used to be. 
Millions of ingenious brains have been weaving dreams on the looms of reality. There 
are more trades, more professions, more cities, more openings for honest, earnest men 
than when you stumbled and tumbled. 

Your mind is still intact; you know just as much as ever, and added to your original 
ability is the common sense that you gained from sharpening your wits against ad- 
versity. You're not discredited—we don't remember unimportant persons or events. 

We don't care how often or in how many ways you failed. We're ready and anx- 
ious to pay you the full market value of steady endeavor, originality and acumen. 

You're morbid and worse than that, a conceited ass. Because you've been hurt, 
you think the whole universe is marked with the bruises of your downfall. Why, we 
lost track of you the moment you quit trying, and you've done nothing since to arrest 
our notice. 

This earth is a busy place. It’s all we can do to keep ahead of active affairs. 
When you went down and stayed out, we went on and forgot you. 

When you reappear with the same determination and the same confidence which 
you first displayed, all that we will see is what you are and what you have and what 
you do; and if you're capable we'll measure you and your efforts and and your goods 
as though you were making your initial attempt. 

If there are any odds, they'll be in your favor. The mar who can take defeat and 
then repeat, has an added value—because of his courage and doggedness. 

Read history and take inspiration from the lives of leaders in every century. 
Most of them flunked at some stage or other. 

Success seldom answers to one call. Fortune tests the grit and staying power and 
the resource of ambition before she yields. 

You're warped and twisted, using imagination in the wrong way. You turn it 
upon your heart to feed on your vitality. Let it out—give it a chance to fly at the new 


horizons. We'll never believe in you until you show confidence in yourself. 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 

















The Wonderful Demonstrations of Wireless Telephony 


Tests Made Last Week Which Astound2d the World—In Addition to Talking from Washington, D. C., to 


San Francisco, Messazes Were Sent to Honolulu, Hawaii, 4,900 M.les Away— 
Deta.ls of Demonstrations and the Equ:pment 


Wireless telephony has been successfully accomplished 
from the Atlantic seaboard to Hawaii—a distance of 4,900 
miles—and also, as stated in TELEPHONY of October 2, 
from the Atlantic seaboard to Mare Island and San Diego, 
Cal., and to Darien in the Panama Canal Zone. These re- 
sults were accomplished by special wireless telephone 
apparatus and methods developed and perfected by the en- 
gineers of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
of the Western Electric Co., working under the direction 
of John J. Carty, chief engineer of the A. T. & T. Co. 


At Arlington, Va., Mare Island and San Diego, Cal., and 
at Darien, Canal Zone, the towers used for the purposes of 
the tests were those of the United States Navy which were, 
through the courtesy of the navy department, loaned for 
the purpose of these experiments. At Hawaii the antenna 
used was a small one erected by the engineers of the 
A. T. & T. Co. on the naval station at Pearl Harbor. The 
tests made on Wednesday, Septemter 29 and the early 
hours of the following Thursday morning will be ever his- 
toric in the annals of the development of electrical com- 
munication. 


Tue DEMONSTRATIONS AND THOSE TAKING Part. 


Wednesday, at about 12:55 p. m., Theodore N. Vail, presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., spoke 
from his office in New York City by wire to Arlington, Va., 
where the circrit was connected to the special wireless 
telephone apparatus and the tower from which the message 
was sent ky wireless to the tower at Mare Island, where 
it was received by J. J. Carty. The others who spoke from 
New York were U. N. Bethell, senior vice-president of the 
A. T. & T. Co.; John I. Waterbury, a director of the A. T. 
& T. Co.; Bancroft Gherardi, engineer of plant of the A 
T. & T. Co.. and H. P. Charlesworth, an engineer of that 
company. Present and observing the tests were also Ex- 
Senator W. Murray Crane; F. A. Stevenson, general super- 
intendent of plant; K. W. Waterson, engineer of traffic; 
O. B. Blackwell, transmission engineer; and H. Christopher. 

At Mare Island, Cal., conversation was received not only 
by Mr. Carty, but by Lievt. Commander Sweet and Chief 
Electrician Peterson, U. S. N.; Allen H. Babcock, consult- 
ing electrical engineer, Southern Pacific Railroad Co.; H. 
D. Arnold and R. L. V. Hartley, engineers of the Western 
Electric Co.; and Messrs. Griswold, Hamlen and Lincoln. 
During the same day Col. Samuel Reber, U. S. A., Frank B. 
Jewett, assistant ch’ef engineer of the Western Electric 
Co., and John Mills, an A. T. & T. engineer, spoke fron 
Arlington to Mare Island. 

There were also present and witnessing the tests Captain 
\V. H. G. Bullard, U. S. N., chief of the radio service; 
Lieut. Commander S. W. Bryant, U. S. N.; Lieut. Com- 
mander S. E. Hooper, U. S. N.; Lieut. R. B. Coffman, U. 
S. N.; and Lieut. Bastedo, U. S. N.;: E. H Co!'p'tts, research 
engineer; R. A. Heising and W. H. Everett, of the West- 
rn Electric Co.: J. W. George and W. H. Schott of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; and P. G. Burton 
and J. E, Boisseau, of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
Phone Co. 

At San Diego, Cal., W. Wilson. a Western Electric en- 
gineer, J. S. Durage, chief electrician, U. S. N., and C. L. 
Myers, of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., were lis- 
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tening to receive the telephone communications from Arling- 
ton. They were successful in so doing as were also R. H. 
Wilson, a Western Electric engineer, and Chief Electrician 
Miller at Darien, on the Isthmus of Panama. 

At about 12:30 a. m. Eastern time Thursday morning, 
September 30, John Mills at Arlington, Va., spoke to Lloyd 
Espenschied, an engineer of the A. T. & T. Co., who was 
listening to receive from him at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 
This conversation was also received by Lieutenant Lando, 
U. S. N. Later in the day, further conversation was carried 
on from Arlington to Pearl Harbor which was heard not 
only by Mr. Espenschied, but also by Rear Admiral Bousch, 
U. S. N., Lieut. Commander Furer, U. S. N., and Lieu- 
tenant Lando. 


Tus TRANSMISSION RESULTS. 

In these demonstrations, words and connected sentences 
were distinctly received. When not subject to static in- 
terference, the articulation was good and the volume so 
great that the received words could be heard at a consider- 
able distance from the telephone receivers. At many times 
static interference was great and interfered with receiving 
intelligible speech. At times there was serious interference 
from nearby high power wireless telegraph stations. 

The distances over which this telephone communication 
was carried on were as follows: 

From Washington, D. C., to Honolulu, Hawaii, 4,900 
miles. 

From Washington, D. C., to San Francisco, Cal., 2,500 
miles. 

From Washington, D. C., to San Diego, Cal., 2,300 miles. 

From Washington, D. C., to Darien, Canal Zone, 2,100 
miles. 

It is particularly interesting to note that on the conver- 
sation from Arlington to Honolulu, the message traversed 
the whole continent of North America, going over land for 
a distance of 2,500 miles. The significance of this is appre- 
ciated by all wireless experts, who know that it is much 
more difficult to send wireless signals of any kind over 
land than over water. The tests between Washington and 
Mare Island were made in the middle of the day, a poor 
time for wireless working. 

Tue Towers Usep. 

The fact that none of the towers involved in these tests. 
except that at Darien, might be considered from a wireless 
standpoint as -teing antennae of extraordinary power is 
further significant of the achievement. The tower at Ar- 
lington is known to be one of only moderate capacity, hav- 
ing been constructed a good many years ago. 

It consists of three steel towers at the corners of an 
equilateral triangle about 350 feet on a side. Two of these 
towers are 450 feet high and the third is 650 feet high. The 
antenna is of triangular form. The wires connecting the 
three towers have in each span a spread of about 80 feet. 


The tower at Honolulu, on which the signals were re- 
ceived from Arlington over a distance of 4,900 miles, is 
quite a small one, having been hastily constructed for the 
purposes of these tests by the engineers of the A. T. & T. 
Co. It consisted of a span of wires about 250 feet long, 
connecting the top of a smokestack 100 feet high with the 
top of a water tank about 80 feet high. The connection 
from the end of the antenna to the operating room was 
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from the top of the smokestack to a pole 30 feet high just 
outside of the operating room and about 400 feet distant 
from the stack and approximately at right angles to the 
span. 

The equipment used for the purposes of these tests was 
special apparatus which has been developed and perfected 
by the engineers of the A. T. & T. Co. and the Western 
Electric Co. This equipment consisted of special wireless 
transmitting and receiving apparatus and of special appa- 
ratus for connecting together wire and wireless systems. 
Where wire and wireless systems are connected together 
ordinary telephone transmitters and receivers may be used. 

The tests between Arlington and Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
show conclusively that trans-Atlantic wireless telephone 
communication is assured as soon as the disturbed condi- 
tions in Europe will permit of tests from this country to 
there, as the achievement of telephoning by wireless from 
Washington to Honolulu is greater than that of communi- 
cating from the Atlantic seaboard to London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna or Petrograd, all,of which points are nearer to 
New York and Washington than is Pearl Harbor. 
Officials of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. have 
expressed the opinion that communication can be obtained with 
Japan from New York using the transcontinental line to San 
Francisco. 

TELEPHONY’s New York representative was unable to ob- 
tain a statement from Mr. Carty in regard to this matter 
as he is on the train now between San Francisco and New 
York, but Bancroft Gherardi, engineer of plant of the A. T. 
& T. Co., one of Mr. Carty’s assistants, who has been 
working on this problem, made the following statement: 

“The results obtained a few days ago in talking by wire- 
less telephone from Washington to San Francisco and 
Hawaii were the culmination of a long and very important 
series of investigations and discoveries which have been 
made by the engineers of this company and the Western 
Electric Co. These investigations have extended over a 
considerable period. 

Early this year as a result of the work done, the engi- 
neers of the telephone company talked over a distance of 
about 250 miles, using for those tests an experimental 
tower which we had erected near Montauk Point, L. I., and 
a small tower borrowed for the purpose from private own- 
ers at Wilmington, Del. 

The Montauk Point antenna consisted of a span of 6 
wires about 600 feet long between 2 steel towers 160 feet 
high. The station at Wilmington consisted of a building 
antenna with a span of about 200 feet between 60-foot 
poles on top of the DuPoint building. 


Soon after, we talked over a distance of about 1,000 
miles between our experimental tower at Montauk Point 
and an experimental tower erected for the purpose at St. 
Simon’s Island, on the southern coast of Georgia. The 
antenna at St. Simon’s Island was about 1,000 feet long 
on wooden poles about 120 feet high. 

During the course of these tests, in addition to sending 
wireless telephone talks from Montauk Point to St. Simon’s 
Island, talks by wire and by wireless were carried on. In 
more than one case, talking was carried from New York 
to Montauk Point by wire and there relayed to wireless, 
going thus from Montauk Point to St. Simon’s Island, at 
which point it was received and relayed to wires coming 
back to New York. 

The results of these earlier tests so conclusively demon- 
strated the correctness of our theories and the value of 
our work and its possibilities, that steps were immediately 
taken to try distances comparable with those involved in 
trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific telephony. 

Another interesting feature of the recent tests ~:as that, 
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in a practical way, the ability to connect wireless telephone 
systems with wire telephone systems was shown when Mr. 
Vail from New York talked by wire to Arlington, Va., and 
thence by wireless to Mr. Carty at Mare Island, Cal. The 
ability to interconnect wire and wireless telephone systems 
will be most important in the proper working out of the 
application of wireless telephony.” 

Mr. Gherardi, when asked what was the place of wireless 
telephony in the general scheme of communication, stated 
that “he expected it would form an important adjunct and 
extension to the wire system of communication. By its 
means communication can be established between points 
to which it is impossible to extend wires. For many rea- 
sons wireless telephony can never take the place of wire 
systems, but it may be expected to supplement them in a 
useful manner. 

“Wireless telephone systems are, from their nature, sub- 
ject to interference and disturbance from numerous condi- 
tions, and our studies have shown that while the limita- 
tions of wireless telephony by no means prevent its having 
a useful place in supplementing and extending the wire 
systems, it cannot be expected to replace them.” 


When asked if any one man was responsible for the suc- 
cess of wireless telephony, Mr. Gherardi said: 

“The success of our work in this matter is due to Mr. 
Carty. It is under his direction and his inspiration that 
the results have been accomplished. Under his direction 
a very large number of engineers, both of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. and the A. T. & T. Co. have worked, and there 
have been very numerous inventions and developments by 
them, which, when taken all together, have resulted in the 
successful tests which have just been carried out.” 





New West Kentucky Independent Telephone Association. 


The newly organized West Kentucky Independent Tel- 
ephone Association held its first regular meeting at Clinton, 
Ky., on Wednesday, September 29. A very interesting all- 
day session was held with an attendance of approximately 
50 telephone operators of west Kentucky. 

E. T. Aisthorpe, president of the association, called the 
meeting to order and in a few well chosen words explained 
the object of the association and impressed upon the nu- 
merous mutual telephone operators represented the neces- 
sity of co-operation and organization. 

Other interesting talks were given by W. B. Stanfield, 
of Mayfield, Ky.; Allen W. Davis, of Hickman, Ky.; J. 
W. Davis, of West Plains, Ky.; Tom Hicks, of Clinton, 
Ky.; and H. J. Jeffery, Paducah, Ky. 

The meeting in every particular was a success, and 
from indications it would seem that the newly organized 
association will be a power in west Kentucky. The 
development of better toll line facilities was strongly agi- 
tated at this meeting and it is quite probable a line will 
be built from Cairo, Ill., to Clinton, Ky. This line would 
open up a wide field that heretofore has not been accessi- 
ble, giving commercial service from southern Illinois and 
some west Kentucky points. 

The following have been elected directors of the asso- 
ciation: Allen W. Davis, Hickman, Ky.; Alvin J. Burrow, 
Fulton; Tom Hicks, Clinton; E. C. Wayne, Moscow; J. 
W. Davis, West Plains; A. B. Crawford, Mayfield; D. R. 
Cottner, Bardwell; G. S. Redford, Milburn; Frank Moore, 
Bandana; and Bruce A. Salle, Blandville, Ky. 

It was decided to hold regular meetings at various 
points in west Kentucky every 60 days. The next meet- 


ing is set for Fulton, Ky., Wednesday, November 17. 

J. J. Speed, representing the American Electric Co., of 
Chicago, attended the meeting and gave a very interesting 
talk, as well as Mr. Roberts of the Varney Electrical Sup- 
pty Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“Telephony's 





Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 











Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 
192. 


sistance? 


What is the difference between impedance and re- 


193. What is the effect of self induction in an alternating 
current circuit? 
194. 


and inductance differ. 


State briefly the ways in which the effects of capacity 


CHAPTER X. Alternating Currents (Continued). 
195. 
—-It may be said then, that there are three controlling elements 


Controlling elements in an alternating current circuit. 
in an alternating current circuit. All of these elements have 
an influence in fixing the strength of the current flow for any 
given impressed voltage. These controlling elements are: 
The resistance, the capacity, and the inductance or self induc- 
tion. 

The actual resistance to be overcome by an alternating 
voltage in producing a flow of current in any circuit may be 
said to combine the effects of the capacity, the inductance and 
The 
It is 
customary to speak of the impedance of an alternating cur- 


the ohmic resistance into one obstacle to be overcome. 
correct name for this composite obstacle is impedance. 


rent circuit in the same way as the resistance of a direct 
current circuit. The unit by which the impedance of a cir- 
cuit is measured is the ohm. In fact, the impedance of an 
alternating current circuit is in reality an apparent resistance 
due solely to the fact that the circuit is carrying alternating 
current of certain characteristics instead of direct. 

196. 
is shown the mechanical concept of the nature of the various 
In the 


circle, the radius OA is supposed to sweep around the center 


Construction of the sine curve of voltage—lIn Fig. 82 
quantities found in the study of alternating current. 


O in a direction opposite to that taken by the hands of a 
clock. When it has reached a position in which it is vertical, 
At 
OC it has passed through 180 degrees and when it has com- 


such as OE, it is said to have passed through 90 degrees. 


pleted one revolution, it has passed through 360 degrees. 
Let us draw a line like BD. 
line will have various lengths as the radius sweeps around the 


It will be easily seen that this 
circle. At the start, or when the radius has covered 0 de- 
grees, the line will be of zero length. When the radius has 
reached the vertical position OE, the line will have the same 
length as the radius. 
length of the line will decrease again until at 180 degrees it 


From this position (90 degrees) the 


again becomes of zero length. 
After the radius has passed 180 degrees and is approaching 


“70 degrees (OF), the length of the line will again increase 
toward the radius as its limit. 


But the line now extends below 
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the axis AC; therefore we know, according to the principles 
of trigonometry, that it is of a negative value. 

Let us, for a moment, compare the length of this line with 
the various values of the lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 in the sine curve. 
In fact, the various lengths assumed by the line BD as the 
radius sweeps around its center O, are the length of these lines 
used to fix the position of the sine curve. If the radius be con- 
sidered as equal to 1, then the length of BD, using the radius 
for 1, for any given angular position of the radius is the sine 
of that angle. For instance, if the radius is one inch and the 
length of the line when the radius is at a point 45 degrees 
away from its starting point, is approximately 0.707 of an 
inch, the sine of 45 degrees is approximately 0.707. 

It is in exactly this way that the sine curve is drawn and 
the radius OA, conceived to sweep around the center O, is 
called the radius vector. The sine curve, is plotted from the 
values obtained in this way, and may represent current or volt- 
age. Suppose that as the radius OA rotates around the center O, 
another radius, OE, always at right angles to the first one, 


rctates around the same center with it. If the second radius 

















Fig. €2. Sine Curve and Radius Vector. 


always remains 90 degrees ahead of the radius OA, a sine 
curve might be plotted from the lengths of the line corre- 
sponding to BD for its various positions. If such a curve 
should be plotted, it would be a curve of the rate of change 
of the voltage or current of the original curves derived from 
the positions of the radius OA. 


197. Curves of opposing electromotive force due to induct- 
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ance.—The first curve may well have been a curve of amperes 
instead of volts. If this should be the case, the second curve, 
based upon the positions of the radius OE, would be a curve 
of the opposing electromotive force due to inductance. This 
is true because the voltage offered in opposition by the in- 
ductance of the circuit, depends in all cases upon the rate of 
change in the current flowing in the circuit. The student would 
derive profit from the work of plotting such a rate of change 
curve over the current curve shown in Fig. 82. Care should 
be taken to secure the proper phase relation (90°) between the 
two. 

In Fig. 82, the straight line ABEC FA is exactly equal in 
length to the circumference of the circle above. Any length 
might as well have been used to plat this curve, provided it 
was divided into 360 equal parts corresponding to the 360 
degrees in the circumference of the circle. However, in order 
to render the matter perfectly clear, the same length as the 
circumference was used in the illustration. 

From A to E on the straight line is exactly equal to the 
distance from A to E around the curve of the quarter circle. 
Therefore we know that the length of the radius when it has 
reached OF, should be the height of the curve at the point 
E on the straight line. The motion of a point to and fro at 
the lower end of the line BD as the radius rotates around the 
center O is known as simple harmonic motion. It is of ex- 
actly the same nature as the motion to and fro of the cross- 
head of a steam engine when the engine is running. 

198. Use of vectorial methods in alternating current prob- 
lems.—To illustrate the use of vectorial methods, the solu- 
tion of a problem in alternating currents will be taken up. 
There are two alternating electromotive forces differing in 
phase by 45 degrees. Both have a sine wave form, and one 
has a value of 110 volts while the other has a value of 90 
volts. What is the resultant impressed voltage of the two? 
This problem may be solved by graphic methods as follows: 
Lay out one line (Fig. 83) to represent the 110 volts. At 

















Fig. 838. Two Alternating Electromotive Forces Not in Phase. 


an angle of 45 degrees, lay out another line to represent 90 
volts. Inasmuch as the two electromotive forc*s are 45 degrees 
Each line 
should also correspond in length to the voltage it represents. 


apart, the two lines should also be 45 degrees apart. 


That is to say, if one line represents by its length 110 volts, 
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the other should be of such a length that it will represent 90 
volts according to the same scale. 

Draw a line from A parallel to OB and equal to it in length. 
Likewise draw from the point B, a line parallel to OA and 
equal to it. This will form a parallelogram and the length 
of the diagonal, OG, will give the resu‘tant voltage. It is 
also true that the resultant voltage will not be in phase with 
either one of the other two. The angles GOA and GOB are 
the angles of phase difference between the resultant voltage 
and the two impressed voltages respectively. Therefore if 
the lines have all been drawn to the same scale, the resultant 
voltage is found to be 184.9 approximately, and it is about 20 
degrees in phase beh'nd the higher impressed voltage. 

199. 
impressed alternating voltages and the resu'tant voltage should 


Impressed voltages and resultant voltage —If these two 


be plotted out in curves, they would appear as shown in Fig. 
84. The two solid line curves represent the two alternating 
electromotive forces to be combined and the dotted curve rep- 
resents the resultant E. M. F. or voltage. In eonsidering the 
height of the resultant curve in its relation to the height of 
the other two, it is readily seen that at any given point in the 
cycle it is equal to the true sum of the Acights of its two com- 
ponent curves at the same point. Take a point 45 degrees be- 
hind the beginning of the 110-volt curve for illustration. At 
this point the 90-volt curve is at zero. 

This must be true since the condition originally stated was 
that the 90-voit curve should lag 45 degrees behind the 110-volt 
curve. Since the 90-volt curve at this point is at zero and the 
110-volt curve is at a value, for the instant, of 110 volts, we 
can see that the resultant obtained by combining the two must 
be equal to 110 vo'ts plus 0 volts or 110 volts. 

200. Instantaneous values—At a po:nt on the curve 90 de- 
grees after its start, it can be very readily seen that the 90-volt 
But at this 


same point in the cycle of the 90-volt curve, the 110-volt curve 


curve has an instantaneous value of 127.3 volts. 


has an instantaneous value called for by a point in its cycle 
equal to 90 plus 45 degrees or 135 degrees. This value is seen 
to be 110 volts. 
age of the two, the resultant voltage, must be 127.3 volts plus 
110 volts or 237.3 volts. 


age curve will show that this is correct, the voltage at the point 


As a result, the combined instantaneous volt- 
An inspection of the resultant volt- 


of the cycle marked 135 degrees being plainly 237.3 volts. 

If the 90-volt curve be examined at a point in its cycle 140 
degrees after the beginning, it will be seen to have a value of 
81.8 volts. 
curve is at 185 degrees and is found below the horizontal axis. 


But at this same point in the cycle, the 110-volt 
It is therefore negative instead of positive. Its negative value 
is easily seen to be 13.6 volts. Therefore in order to effect 
a combination of 81.8 volts positive and 13.6 volts negative, it 
will be necessary to subtract the less from the greater. By 
doing this a resultant instantaneous value is obtained of 68.2 
volts positive which is the value shown at this point for the 
resultant voltage curve. 

Both the 135-degree point on the cycle of the 110-volt curve 
and the 140-degree point on the 90-volt curve are shown by 
The degree points marked in Fig. 84 
It is worthy of note 


the dotted vertical lines. 
all refer to the 110-volt curves, however. 
that the first point mentioned is at 115 degrees on the resultant 
voltage curve and the second is at 165 degrees. 
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201. Alternating current and insulation.—This is the method 
of depicting the combination of alternating currents as 
well as alternating current voltages. It is exactly correct 
for all sine form currents and voltages and is approximately 


correct for all commercial lighting and power circuits. The 

















Fig. 84. Two Alternating E. M. F.’s and Their Resultant E. M. F. 


reader should note that although the curves in Fig. 84 are 
marked 90, 110 and 184.9 volts, respectively, they actually 
reach maximum values of 127.3, 155.6 and 261.5 volts. It is 
for this reason that an alternating current is a more severe test 
‘of insulation than a direct current of the same nominal volt- 
age. In the case of the 110-volt alternating current, for 
instance, the insulation of the circuit must withstand an in- 
stantaneous strain of 155.6 volts. This is because the current 
known as 110 volts alternating, actually reaches a voltage, 
(To be Continued.) 


for an instant, of 155.6 volts. 





Chicago Telephone Co. has 400,000 Subscribers. 

The number of Bell telephones in the city of Chicago has 
reached the 400,000 mark. With a population of 2,500,000 this 
gives Chicago approximately one telephone to every seven 
inhabitants. This development is confined to the city limits and 
does not include the Chicago Telephone Co.’s suburban ter- 
ritory. 

New York has 428,750 telephones; Philadelphia, 150,400 tele- 
phones; Boston, 88,100 telephones; Pittsburgh, 76,140 tele- 
phones: and San Francisco, 118,217 telephones. These figures 
cover the metropolitan sections of the various cities only, and 
do not include any suburban points. 

The city of Chicago now has more telephones than Italy, 
Spain, Hungary, Belguim, Portugal, Roumania, Bulgaria, Ser- 
via and Greece combined; more telephones than the whole Rus- 
sian Empire and more than twice as many telephones as the 
whole of Austria. Chicago surpasses by far European cities 
in the number of telephones in service. London has 258,895; 
Paris, 95,033; Berlin, 154,800; Stockholm. 85.641; Vienna, 64,- 
438; Budapest, 27,944; Sofia, 1,599; Bucharest, 4,983 ; and 
Petrograd, 54815. 

This attainment represents an increase of 1,400 per cent. 
in telephones in the c’ty of Chicago during the last 15 years. 
In 1900 there were only 26,661 telephones in service. This 
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increased to 104,338 by 1905. In 1910 there were 239,082. 
Therefore, the present figure 400,000 represents a growth of 
more than 373,339 telephones in 15 years. 

In 1900 the average daily number of originating calls in the 
Chicago exchanges was 324,000. The average number of daily 
originating calls at present is 2,000,000. The total number of 
originat:ng calls during the whole year of 1900 was 108,000,000, 
while the total number of originating calls last year was 
607,450,000. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. was incorporated January 14, 
1881. The first telephone building was erected in 1887 at the 
corner of Washington and Franklin streets. It was a seven- 
story building and was considered a “sky scraper” at that 
time. The present main office building at 212 West Washing- 
ton street, is 20 stories in height and is said to be the largest 
building in the world devoted exclusively to telephone purposes. 
In addition to the main office building. the telephone company 
has 39 other buildings throughout the city used for exchanges 
and supply stations. 

The underground and cable system of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. is the largest and most complete in the world em- 
bracing 712 miles of conduit, which contain 3,398 miles of 
duct, carrying 1,081,704 miles of underground wire. The 
aerial plant contains 119,527 miles of aerial wire and 1,475 
poles. 

From a pamphlet of 500 names, the Chicago telephone di- 
rectory has grown to a large book, containing more than 410,- 
000 listings. The telephone directory has become a factor in 
business offices and in the home. It is consulted frequently as 
a book of reference and, in addition to being used as a tele- 
phone directory, serves the purposes of a city directory, street 
guide, mailing list, etc. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. is one of the biggest employers 
in the city and one of the largest distributors of money in the 
community. In the city alone, the company has in its service. 
3,978 men employes and 6,367 women employes, of whom 
5,600 are operators. The company spends on an average of 
$6,800,000 a year for construction and wages. It is constantly 
extending its facilities, enlarging present exchanges and build- 
ing new exchanges to meet the growing demand for telephone 
service. 

B. E. Sunny, the present head of the company, has occupied 
the president’s chair longer than any of his predecessors. He 
was elected in May, 1908, and is, therefore, now rounding 
out his eighth year. 

The installation of the 400,000th telephone in Chicago was 
celebrated by officials of the Chicago Telephone Co. at a dinner 
in the Hotel La Satle, September 29. The instrument making a 
total of 400,000 was installed in the private office of Mayor 
Thompson on Tuesday, September 28. The dinner also cele- 
brated the first wireless service from coast to coast. 

In the daily papers of September 30, the Chicago Telephone 
Co. carried a full page advertisement announcing that 400,000 
telephones are now in service in the city of Chicago. The ad- 
vertisement also included a number of attractive illustrations 
showing some of the many uses to which the telephone is put. 





South Dakota Convention at Sioux Falls, in December. 

The annual convention of the South Dakota Independent 
Telephone Association will be held at Sioux Falls, S. D., 
Wednesday and Thursday, December 15 and 16. Members of 
the South Dakota Railroad Commission Lave accepted invita- 
tions to attend and participate in the convention sessions. 


Meeting of Local Owners’ Telephone Association of Texas. 
A convention of the Local Owners’ Telephone Associa- 
tion of Texas will be held at Fort Worth, Texas, on Octo- 
ber 27 and 28. An interesting program has been arranged, 
and it is expected that this will he one of the largest gather- 
ings of telephone men ever held in the state of Texas. 














Propitiating the Bogey 
The Canton Matter—Some Nuisance Value 


By J. C. Kelsey 


You have heard much of the Krupp factory. It is devoted 
to the making of munitions of war and all nations have had 
experience with its products. It is a wonderful institution and 
stands among the first in the class of truly big business. 

Every civilized nation of the world has hurled its projectiles 
at each other. The roar of its cannon, the whine of its bullets 
and the clash of its swords have been heard everywhere the 
sun rises. 


In all human efforts, and even in nature, mistakes are made. 
In a cornfield there are large ears and small ones. The barn- 
yard shows lean and fat cattle, and even in the family of 
the farmer, are perfect and imperfect specimens. 

What is more natural than that a factory, in the course of 
its daily output, should find perfect parts and bad ones as well. 
Every factory, in turning out its product, has to submit each 
part to inspection, in which the good, bad and indifferent 
are each placed in proper receptacles. We are familiar with 
defective rails, defective bridge girders and many other things, 
all of which go to show that there are even defects which 
cannot be discovered by human senses. 


By this same theory, a great munition factory may turn 
out perfect cannon, good cannon, and bad or rejected cannon. 
Some people claim to have discovered that all a foreign coun- 
try could buy from the great German Krupp works was a 
good cannon, one according to specifications and acceptable 
to the buying government. 

No government could buy a piece of perfect ordnance, be- 
cause, if the order turned out unusually good or perfect, it 
was seized by the local government and a new order entered. 
Whether or not this story is true, or whether such tactics are 
fair or unfair, is no part of this story. It possibly goes to 
show what any nation or individual would do if called upon 
to fight for existence. 

In other words, the theory is this: What chance would an 
army or navy equipped with merely good guns have when 
opposed to a navy or army armed with perfect ones? 


Possibly our government exercises such a prerogative. It 
might be that Bethlehem or Midvale turns its perfect output 
over to our national government. 

It is most likely that such a charge against Krupp, Cruesot 
and Bethlehem is groundless, yet it can be used to illustrate 
a competitive or business war condition in our own country. 
It reminds one of conditions surrounding the telephone in- 
dustry and can be applied to the Bell interests which are so 
actively engaged in fighting for a monopolistic theory. 


Once upon a time the exclusive output of the Bell factory 
was absorbed by the Bell interests and all its secrets (?) were 
jealously guarded by the exponents of one great universal in- 
tercommunicating and interdependent telephone system. 

Today, these same exponents have opened the doors of this 
once jealously guarded factory to the Independent telephone 
trade. Every telephone man is familiar with the history of 
this move and no space will be wasted on that phase. 


It can be said that the Bell factory, like all other factories, 
in its daily run, turns out perfect, merely good, and bad ma- 
terial. 

It is possible that somewhere in the brain of a man who yet 
lives in the hope of the good old monopoly days, a scheme 


was concocted. If the order for the Independents happens 
to turn out perfect, seize it in behalf of the parent company. 
If it happens to be merely good, and comes up to specifications, 
it can be shipped to the credulous buyer who believes in some 
way he has propitiated the great telephony bogey. 

What chance has an Independent operating company equipped 
with merely good devices of Bell make, when arrayed against 
a company with perfect devices? Fine idea isn’t it? 


Something has happened which lends color to the preceding 
theory. It happened in connection with a town in Illinois by 
name of Canton. 

Canton has three telephone exchanges. First, an Independ- 
ent telephone company with 1,500 subscribers; second, a large 
farmers’ mutual company which, however, connects with the In- 
dependent; and third, the Bell licensee exchange, which has 
made the typical and usual futile fight for local patronage in 
the Middle States. 


The Canton Independent company has been in the market 
for a switchboard for many years. Hardly a month has passed 
that some salesman did not convince himself that his house 
had the order. Enough expense money was wasted on this 
switchboard to pay for a board. It really would have been 
cheaper if the various factories had gotten together and do- 
nated the board. 

Naturally, among the ambitious salesmen were representa- 
tives of the Bell factory, just as eager to sell that switchboard 
as anyone. Somehow the desire to sell a switchboard to an 
Independent telephone company is almost a mania among Bell 
officials—it equals the zeal of a Bible distributing society. 
Even New York banks seem to experience pleasant sensations 
through the sale of these switchboards. 


On the board of directors of this Independent telephone 
company in Canton is a man who owns a building. In that 
building abided a tenant, the exchange of the Bell system. 
To many it may seem a surprise that the so-called great in- 
terdependent telephone system is not permanently intrenched 
in its own buildings everywhere, but the fact remains that it 
is one of the largest renters in America. 

Anyway, it all goes back to that little institution which the 
serpent smuggled into the Garden of Eden—a_ pocketbook. 
Not strange at all, the representatives of the Bell factory did 
not fail to pull at the strings of this particular pocketbook. 
How natural it must have been to intimate to the landlord 
that if his telephone company did not buy a board from the 
Bell factory, the Bell company, a separate institution, would 
punish him for his sins by erecting a building and leaving his 
long-occupied building vacant. 


To make a long story short, the directors of this Independ- 
ent telephone company turned their backs upon the Independ- 
ent manufacturers. They decided to buy a Bell factory switch- 
board and accordingly join in the joys of the elect. 

The heart of the landlord is possibly at rest. The angry 
telephone bogey had been propitiated and a tenant had been 
saved. No longer would the director and investor of that In- 
dependent telephone property have any fear, for the horrors 
of competition were finally set at rest. 


Suddenly a remarkable thing happened. No sooner had the 
ink dried on the parchment of that precious contract—that 
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Magna Charta of the telephone world—than surprising news 
began to filter back to Canton. 

The representatives of the great universal system had not 
fired on a flag of truce; they only had the guns shotted and 
aimed. They suddenly and quietly appeared before the Illi- 
nois Public Utilities Commission. They asked permission to 
cut rates in Canton and demanded physical connection with 
that farmers’ company—that exclusive connection of the In- 
dependent company. 


What is the conclusion of this act? Is it not possible that 
it occurred to someone that it was time to attack? 

The enemy having ordered a merely good Bell-made switch- 
board would be in no condition to compete with their per- 
fectly made one. Besides, the local company, by its act had 
alienated itself from Independent help and would more easily 
fall a prey to the attack. 

Does not the theory of the perfect Krupp gun seem to ap- 
ply to this case as far as the Bell mind is concerned? Does 
it not seem probable that the Bell interests felt more con- 
fident of successful attack after they knew exactly what equip- 
ment the local company had? 

Why did the Bell interests not begin the attack before the 
switchboard contract was let? Why did they lower rates and 
try to take advantage of the compulsory physical connection 
law after they knew what equipment the Independent com- 
pany would have to depend upon for defense? Why did they 
wait before going to the terrible extreme of cutting rates and 
enforcing physical connection with a company friendly only to 
the Independent? 

Surely the Krupp theory seems to apply. 


Is there anything so foolish and futile as a cut in rates. 
If the people of a town reject a telephone service because it 
costs $3 a month, they will not care for it even at $2. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to lower rates, and the 
hardest thing to restore them to proper levels. A company 
which cannot make a profit at one rate, surely cannot make 
a profit at a lesser rate. It is almost as effective as an argu- 
ment that a man can save more money at a wage of $2 per 
day than that at $3. 


The mystery of the deal is the apparent consent of the state 
utility commission for the reduction of the rates in Canton. 

The very spirit of the law forbids a condition whereby a 
large corporation can charge less at competitive points than 
it does at monopoly spots. The very certificate of necessity 
which protects a company from new competition should pro- 
tect an existing company from an equally important condition 
such as the sudden lowering of rates really is. 

Such an effort as shown at Canton is nothing in the world 
but an attempt to frighten the local investors. Nothing else 
can happen and even the attempt to worry the Home company 
will fail. 


We have heard from many sources that the Bell interests 
were anxious to earn a return on their investment. We have 
heard that they are willing at all times to surrender to the 
local company if the local company is able to buy. We have 
leard that there would be no more throat-cutting and that 
every effort was to be constructive. 

Some of us have almost believed that the modern conception 
f Bell management encouraged local management. Surely, 
the Canton case defies analysis. 


Does any action read more like the fable of the tender- 
hearted countryman who warmed the viper to his bosom? 
Does any action seem so convincing that war factories are 
not the only ones that try to select the perfect arms and pass 
out the lesser perfect to their natural enemies? 
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Did any action ever make stronger appeal to the telephone 
man to stick by the manufacturing elements which make the 
telephone business in the lesser communities possible? 

We hear much about the importance of war munitions and 
the glory of the factory which can supply troops at the front. 
We have learned that the fate of nations hangs in the balance 


of the factories. Why can’t we realize that Independent tele- 
phone success also depends upon them? 


No one can fathom the eagerness of the Bell interest to sell 
goods to Independents. It is not a matter of profit or can 
the company be accused of philanthropy. The Central Union 
minority stockholders’ suit reveals this fact quite plainly. 

Since 1890, the Bell factory has made a profit of $61,183,000. 
To this, the A and B companies contributed $59,791,000, while 
the export service shows $1,977,000. But the C and D com- 
panies, such as you are, show a loss of $585,000 for the same 
period. But think of the fun they have had! 


The Bell factory did better than the average in 1914 when 
there was an actual profit on class C and D sales amounting 
to just 1.3 per cent. The expenses charged to the sale of this 
class of merchandise amounted to $2,814,000, so it is plain 
that a gigantic effort has been made to carry out their program. 

In other words, the prodigous effort of the Bell interests 
to sell their goods cannot be looked upon as commercially 
legitimate. It is in the class with the scheme of charging one 
price at monopoly locations and cutting prices where com- 
petition exists. 

It does serve possibly to sow the seed of discontent among 
the rank and file of telephone men who are susceptible to 
misleading suggestions. It all seems to come in the class 
with the missionary who sells whisky to pay expenses. 


Possibly, the Bell interests can afford to feel generous with 
their factory. Testimony goes to show that they, after being 
allowed 8 per cent. on actual investment, have practically re- 
ceived the plant for a song. Any man would feel a generous 
streak if he fell into possession of a $50,000,000 property with- 
out great financial sacrifice. 





Its entrance into the open, or C and D field, has not bene- 
fited anyone. It has only been a nuisance to the rest of the 
world which has a living to make. This great industrial vagrant 
should be put on the rock pile so that useful work could be 
obtained from him. 

No better example of the fable of the dog in the manger 
is known to the industrial world. No company should have 
to show as great a cause to a telephone man to get his busi- 
ness. 








We have gone through the throes of bankers’ telegrams. 
We have now to add to the record of industrial achievement, 
the landlord who has a Bell tenant, on a board of directors 
of a telephone company. What will be the next phase? The 
world waits with bated breath. 


MORAL: Caveat emptor. “Let the buyer beware.” 





Orange (Texas) Home Company Dismantles Exchange. 

The telephone exchange until recently operated in Orange, 
Texas, by the Orange Home Telephone Co., has been closed 
and is being dismantled. The exchange was so badly damaged 
by the Gulf hurricane in August that to renew the service 
would have meant practically rebuilding the exchange, a pro- 
cedure not justified by business conditions. The toll lines of 


the Texas Telephone Co. between Beaumont and Orange will 
be connected at Orange with the exchange of the Southwest- 
ern Telegraph & Telephone Co. in the latter city, an ordinance 
having been passed by the city council of Orange approving 
this arrangement. 
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Banquet for Employes of Manning (Iowa) Telephone Co. 

As a fitting close to the operators’ school of instruction 
held at Manning, Iowa, by Miss T. Anne Barnes, traveling 
instructor for the Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
the Manning Telephone Co., gave a banquet at the Park Ho- 
tel, Saturday evening, September 18, to its employes. 





Comtining Pleasure with Business at Manning, la. 


The opening address was made by President W. B. Swaney 
on the subject of “Loyalty,” after which Treasurer R. R. Wil- 
liams told a very interesting story of the history of the com- 
pany. Among other things, he said that the Manning Tele- 
phone Co. commenced operating in 1904 with 216 telephones 
and in 1910 the company moved into its new building. Mrs. 
Phil Zerwas, who was the company’s first operator, was pres- 
ent at the banquet. 

Every one present gave a short talk, the operators thanking 
the company for its interest in their behalf in arranging to 
have Miss Barnes instruct them in the correct and simplified 
methods of handling local and long distance calls. 

The paper read by Miss Barnes is as follows: 

“We are living in a wonderful age. But this age in which 
we are living demands more than the mere living. The old 
saying, ‘The world owes me a living,’ is seldom heard any 
more, and the spirit of the thought is not in the mind of the 
average worker. But what the world needs today is, that 
men and women will step out of the ranks of the average 
worker, and enter the class of the quality worker. 

There is plenty of room at the top. The way to become 
a quality worker is to perform the simplest task in such a 
manner that it will stand out in bold relief, on account of its 
excellence, and to keep in mind the thought while one works 
that, ‘I cannot increase in value to any employer without in- 
creasing in value to myself.’ 

If every employe of the Manning Telephone Co. works 
with this co-operative spirit, this spirit of mutual benefit, what 
wonderful results may be attained, in the growth of our 
company, in our own personal fitness, in our dealings with 
our patrons, and with the operators of other towns and cities, 
whose service is interwoven with ours! Let us give to the 
world the best we have and the best will come back to us.” 

“Until quite recently,” said Manager Phil Zerkas in his 
address, “employes in any line of work were not permitted 
to show any interest in their work outside of its actual per- 
formance. An employe who showed any interest beyond this 
was considered in a suspicious light. But now that is all 
changed. Employers are encouraging their employes to co- 


operate—to help them in the upbuilding of the business. 

As manager of this company I wish to invite the co-opera- 
tion of each and all of my employes towards the upbuilding of 
I do not want any employe to feel that he or 


the service. 
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she is just working for the company. I want you to feel that 
you are helping it to grow bigger and better. There is a 
great responsibility resting upon each of us. Our company, 
which we represent, has provided a nice building and up-to- 
date equipment. Our contribution to our company should be 
the very best service we are capable of giving in our different 
positions—the manager, the operator and the troubleman. Let 
us remember we have one common interest—service. 

You have learned the value of punctuality to your co-work- 
ers and to yourself. If either one of you is in the habit of 
coming in from five minutes to half an hour late, it is poor 
practice. It is not only hard on you to form such habits of 
irregularity but it is also bad for service. Therefore, | have 
recominended that first of all we report on time, and that 
operators never leave their position until relieved. 

Then, we have learned that the quiet worker is able to ac- 
complish more with less fatigue than the noisy worker. We 
must all work in a uniformly quiet manner. 

In passing long distance calls, orders, and reports, by using 
a standard phrasing and code symbols, we use less operator’s 
time and less circuit time. In this way there is not so likely 
to be a congestion of traffic. 

Remember always that fun making, such as noisy laughing 
and talking at the switchboard, has a tendency to give out- 
siders, or other telephone users, who are bound to hear un- 
necessary confusion, the impression that we are not tending 
to our work. We, as operators, have no right to handle service 
in which thousands of dollars of others, are invested, in such an 
irresponsible manner. I believe we all understand the import- 
ance of keeping the equipment we work with in good order. 

And so if we stand loyal to our company, we cannot help 
but be loyal to each other, and to ourselves. Loyalty is the 
keynote to success in any undertaking, where two or more 
people work together. My hope for the operators of the 
Manning Telephone Co. is that they will ever strive for a high- 
er standard of perfection in their work.” 

Those present were: W. B. Swaney, president of the com- 
pany and Mrs. W. B. Swaney; R. R. Williams, treasurer and 
Mrs. R. R. Wiliams; Phil Zerwas, secretary and manager, and 
Mrs. Phil Zerwas; R. N. Snyder, troubleman; Miss Ilda Ather- 
ton, chief operator; Miss Lena Koepke, Miss Gertrude Ander- 
son and Mamie McDonald, all operators, and Miss T. Anne 
Barnes, state traveling instructor. 


Report of Ohio State for August Shows Gain. 

Business of the Ohio State Telephone Co. continues to 
record appreciable gains from month to month, as attested 
by the report for August, in comparison with those of 
previous months this year. The report for August has 
been issued by President S. G. McMeen and shows a total 
revenue of $284,232, as against $274,971 for July; $274,802 
for June and $268,802 for May. 

In connection with the gain in gross, it is interesting to 
note that expenses have not correspondingly increased. 
The expenses were $171,567, compared with $171,939 for 
July, $170,757 in June and $167,560 in May. The net income 





for August was nearly $9,000 in excess of that for 
the previous month. The net for August was $112,675; 
for July, $103,031; June, $104,045, and May, $101,242. 
Net earnings were $66,216, which produced an_  un- 


assigned balance of $40,128, after preferred stock divi- 
dends had been paid. The balance available for deprecia- 
tion and common stock dividends in July was $30,429, in 
June, $30,939, and May, $29,113. 
Merger of Mutual and Bell Plants at Sabetha, Kan. 

The systems of the Sabetha Mutual Telephone Co. and 
the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., in Sabetha, Kan., 
have been purchased by P. Kerr Higgins, of Liberty, Mo. 
The Bell company will retain its toll lines in Sabetha, but 
the exchanges will be consolidated. 























Telephone Modern Warfare and Military Communication 


How M I:tary Communication Has Been Revolutionized— Workings of an Army—Early Methods of Com- 
munication—Military Uses of Telephone—-Building a M litary Line—Apparatus— Naval 
Telephones—-Presented Through Courtesy of Western Electric News 


The present conflict in Europe has served to demonstrate of the army and his general staff. Thousands of messages 
that modern military methods have undergone radical are received here daily, by motor car, wireless, telegraph, or 
changes and improvements during the past decade. One de- telephone. It is one of the duties of the general staff to 
partment of military administration in particular that has handle this mass of material gathered by others, analyze it, 
received a great deal of attention and 
that has undergone striking altera- 





tions, is that which involves means of 
communication. Railroads, motor 
cars, aeroplanes, and airships are in- 
dispensable to the modern army for 
the transportation of men and mate- 
rials, just as the telegraph, and above 
all the telephone, are indispensable 
for the transmission of intelligence. 


It is only recently that the tete- 
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phone was introduced into military . wy ; Le f TN LL 
work on an extensive scale. The Jap- , ony a) R? ey | Saf} a | 
anese used it for directing artillery _7* “Sg ee ) 
fire and for communication with head- hi . Beaha ie > Oa Barat _ ; 
quarters during the Russo-Japanese (Fae , az a 
war. Later, in the Balkan wars, the 
telephone had come into such general 
favor that it was used extensively by 
all the armies engaged. 


‘ 


A brief description of the organiza- 
tion of a modern army will give the 
best idea of how indispensable the 
telephone is for the rapid transmis- 
sion of orders and reports. The dia- 
gram on the following page shows that organization at a and determine its significance in relation to the framing of 
glance. First of all is the general headquarters of the army, their plans. 
where is located the directing brain and driving force of In certain offices at headquarters are large tables spread 
with maps, upon which, by means 
of small flags or colored chalk, are 
recorded every movement of both 
sides, the position of the flags or 
chalk marks being changed as fast 
as fresh news is received. 




















Belgian Advance Patrol Using Field Telephone to Communicate with Headquarters. 





At the general headquarters are 
also located the heads of the ad- 
ministrative branches and depart- 
ments of the army, which deal with 
discipline, supplies of all sorts, 
transports, communication, and 
medical service. The comman¢der- 
in-chief also has one or more cen- 
tral posts, called report centers, 
nearer the front, where he car con- 
veniently meet his subordinate 
commanders for consultation. 


Some distance nearer the fight- 
ing front, but also generally in a 
town out of range of the enemy’s 
guns, are the corps headquarters. 
Here are stationed the corps com- 
manders and their staffs. They 
keep in touch with each other and 
with the commander-in-chief by 
the army as a whole. It is generally located in some cen- means: of special officers, called liaison officers, who travel 
trally situated town, which, although not within their reach, back and forth in automobiles. 

Ss probably within sound of the enemy’s guns. These are still nearer the firing line, in fact are pushed 

At this headquarters are installed the commander-in-chief forward as far as they can be, and still be comparatively 
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German Battery Receiving Brigade Commander’s Messages by Telephone. Finder at Left. 
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safe from hostile artillery fire. Although the country from 
here onward may be filled with thousands of troops, hardly 
a soldier will be seen. Artillery, cavalry, and infantry alike 
are hidden away in villages, woods, or folds in the ground— 
one result of the all-seeing aeroplane. 

The brigadier and his staff are located still farther for- 
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gether with the ease with which misunderstandings may be 
cleared up and obscured messages explained instantly, has 
given the telephone an enormous advantage over the com- 

paratively slow and laborious telegraph. 
The telephone is instantaneous, personal, and accessible 
to any one without previous training in its use. Indeed, the 
old telegraph has almost disappeared from 











military use, the wireless telegraph being 
used instead, wherever it is found impracti- 
cable to lay telephone wires. 

The army telephone has many fields of 
usefulness. Primarily, of course, it is used 
for transmitting reports and orders to and 
from the firing line and the successive head- 
quarters in the rear. It is extremely useful 
in scouting, also. The scout, with a tele- 
phone and a reel of wire on his back, moves 
forward, unreeling the wire as he goes. In 
this way he is able to report the results of 
his observations at once, without waiting 
to return to his lines, as he formerly had 
to do. 


Elevated points behind the lines, such as 
towers, hills, telegraph poles, or trees, are 
also useful for purposes of observation. All 
these points are readily connected by wire 
with the nearest headquarters and equipped 
with telephone apparatus. Captive balloons, 
often employed for the same purpose, are 
also connected with the ground by tele- 
phone. 





The telephone is also employed for trans- 





British Soldiers Constructing Field Telephone Line, Cable Reel on Horse’s Back. 


ward, well within the danger zone, in fact.. Although he 
may occupy a house, it is more likely that his office will be 
in an underground dugout. 

Still farther on, some 400 or 500 yards from brigade head- 
quarters, lies the belt of country in which hide the supports 
and the actual firing line. In this will be found the battalion 
commanders. Seamed with dugouts, burrows, trenches, and 


mitting orders to batteries of artillery in re- 
gard to the firing and instructions about di- 
rection, range, and elevation. Such orders are based on re- 
ports from the observers in elevated places, and are trans- 
mitted to a telephone operator located near the battery, who 
passes them on to the battery commander. In this way the 
firing squad can remain entirely under cover while serving 
the cannon. 

The diagram of “How the Army Works” might also serve 
as a diagram of the telephone connections existing among 





excavations of every kind, this area ends in a long, irregular 
000 V 000 000 000 
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Beyond, varying in 


width according to the 
nature of the fighting 
and of the ground, is 
neutral territory, the 
no-man’s land between 
the hostile forces. 

A century ago, inter- 
communication between 
the various headquar- 
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flag-signaling. The 
heliograph later re- 
placed the flags. The invention of the telegraph offered a 
much speedier method of communication, and allowed the 
range of action of a commanding general to be greatly in- 
creased. 

The telegraph has in turn been largely superseded by the 
telephone, which is as far ahead of it as the former was 
over earlier methods. In warfare, as in civil life, the possi- 
bility of transmitting information as fast as it is spoken, to- 


Diagram Showing Organization of Modern Army, Also Illustrating Telephone Connections. 


the various firing lines and headquarters. In every head- 
quarters, where many telephone lines converge, regular 
switchboards are installed, served by special operators, who 
make connections as required, and who make possible tele- 
phonic communication between any two points in the war 
area. Officers’ headquarters are usually supplied with tele- 
phones, so that any officer may be reached by his superior 
at any time of the day or night, and so that by similar 
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means, the officer may reach any of his subordinates. 

Military telephones are usually constructed so that they 
may be readily connected to a permanent telegraph line with- 
out interfering with the operation of the latter. Many times, 
however, there is need for a telephone line where there are 
no existing telegraph lines. In such cases it is necessary to 
lay special lines. For semi-permanent lines, bare wire is 
usually employed. It usually consists of a single bronzed 
wire, and is carried by insulators on light poles of bamboo 
or other wood. 

For all temporary work, including scouting, insulated wire 
or cable is used. This cable consists of several copper-steel 
wires, insulated by braidings of cotton or by vulcanized rub- 
ber. It may be laid directly on the ground or, when, there is 
time, buried in shallow furrows hastily made by a pick, these 
helping to hide the cable from the enemy, and also to protect 
it against breakage by artillery, which may pass over the 
ground. The circuit is always grounded, the second conductor 
from the telephone set being connected for this purpose to a 
so-called earth rod—a long steel pin thrust deeply into the 
ground so as to reach the damp earth. In rainy weather the 
ground connection is often sufficiently maintained by means 
of a steel heelplate on the operator’s shoe connected elec- 
trically with the set. 

The process of laying cables and wires and connecting up 
telephone sets is naturally somewhat more hasty on the bat- 
tlefield than in a peaceful city. Not only must construction 
work be done “on the run” and sometimes under fire but 
the equipment must be exceptionally strong and _ weather- 
proof for military purposes. 

In the present war the telephone has been especially use- 
ful in artillery work. Each brigade has a telephone set with 
which the brigade commander keeps in touch with the three 
battery commanders and controls the fire of his batteries. 

When laying wires speed is the first consideration. The 
cable is carried in a special cart which is hurried over the 
route selected, paying out the cable from the drum on which 
it is wound. A soldier sits near the drum and keeps the cable 
loose while another on horseback rides in the rear and with 
a long crook pushes the cable into ditches or beneath hedges 
out of sight of the enemy. In turning corners the cable is 
pegged back to small stakes driven in the ground; in cross- 
ing roads the cable is taken up trees on opposite sides 
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strung over on light poles which are carried for such emer- 
gencies. 

There are many types of portable military telephone sets, 
but though they differ in details, their essential features are 
all about as follows: 

Each set is enclosed in a leather or waterproof canvas case 

















British Officer in the Field Receiving Report of Shell Fire. 


provided with a carrying strap, the internal framework be- 
ing of light wood or aluminum. The necessary dry cells 
are carried either in the instrument or in a separate case, 
to which connection is made by means of a plug fitting into 
a jack in the cell case.- As the instruments are frequently 
used amid rifle and artillery fire, the earpieces and mouth- 
pieces are constructed to shut out external noises as much as 
possible. The instruments are constructed so that they may 





Switchboards and Soldier Operators in German Division Headquarters—Receiving Orders in Field from British Headquarters. 


and carried across under cover of the branches, one soldier 
“lineman” scrambling up each tree. The cable cart waits 
ahead until the crossing has been safely negotiated then it 
gallops on again, the cable dropping off behind it like a long 
snake. Where there are no trees at a crossing the cable is 





be used when the case is closed. Hence if it is raining the 
apparatus is protected from the weather. 

A typical portable set usually contains: A battery of dry 
cells, for supplying the talking current; a battery or hand 
generator, for supplying the signaling current; a telephone 
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induction coil; a condenser, which allows the set to be used 
over .a telegraph line without interfering with the opera- 
tion of the latter; a combination handset, comprising a re- 
ceiver. and transmitter; and an extra receiver which is held 
to the other ear by a strap. 

Sometimes the set is equipped with four switching keys, 

















German Artillery Otserver at Entrance to His Dugout. 


enabling the operator to talk at will over any one of four 
different lines. Special dry cells are often used for military 
telephony. These are known as “dormant” cells, and their 


peculiar characteristic is the fact that they are completely. 
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tem. The former includes portable or fixed telephones which 
are used in exposed positions and in other positions where 
a special design of protected sets is needed. The latter in- 
cludes telephones fitted in cabins and which are connected 
with the ship exchange switchboard. 

The external system is the one most in use in actual war- 
fare. Telephones are installed connecting the bridge, the 
poop-deck, forecastle head, lookout, engine room, etc. The 
instruments used in the external system are usually of the 
portable type, with watertight plug and socket fittings, and are 
provided with handles for carrying. 


The telephone in the lookout is a fixed instrument. These 
telephones have special peculiarities of construction that ren- 
der them suitable for use in positions exposed to the weath- 
er. All the apparatus is enclosed in a cast-iron case, which 
in turn is enclosed in a brass case. There are no cords, 
connections with the line being made by means of the plug 
and socket fittings mentioned before. All terminals are en- 
closed. With the exception of the iron carrying case, all parts 
are constructed of a special brass which will withstand sea 
air. The case is so constructed that it can be revolved, thus 
enabling the speaker to watch any particular object while 
giving cr receiving instructions. 

Another point of difference between these sets and the 
portable military sets is the fact that bells instead of buz- 
zers are used for signaling, as it has been found that in 
foggy weather the sound of the telephone buzzer is likely 
to be confused with the sound of the-.ship’s foghorn. 

The engine room sets are mounted in booths, with large 
calling bells outside, the booths being constructed so as to be 
independent of the vibration of the engine room floor. 

All naval te'ephones are usually constructed so as to have 
special loud speaking qualities. 

The telephone has been adopted for military and naval 
use only within comparatively recent years, and its advo- 
cates have had to combat a tremendous prejudice against 
its use for such purposes and in favor of the telegraph. It 
has, however, made such wonderful progress in the past few 


_years that an army or navy today without its equipment of 























Military Telephone Apparatus: 


inert until the interior has been saturated with water. Thus 
they can be safely stored for an indefinite length of time, 
as no deterioration can take place until they are actually 
put into active service. 

Telephone lines on board ships of war are, of course, 
much more permanent in their construction than military 
lines, Naval telenkone systems ate of two general kinds, 
which may be called the external system and the internal sys- 











Portable Military Set with Apparatus Ready for Use—Insulated Telephone Cable and Carrying Reel. 


telephones would be as demoralized as would a modern city 
suddenly deprived of its telephone exchanges. 
Meeting of Associated Companies of North Texas. 
“Telephone service and efficiency,” was the keynote at a meet- 
ing held September 27, by the managers of the Associated 
Telephone Companies of North Texas in the chamber of 
commerce rooms, Denison, Texas, after a banquet at the Katy 
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French Artillery Observer Telephoning from Dugout to Battery 


dining rocm. Every phase of the operation of a telephone ex- 
change was taken up and discussed by the members present. 

In an address of welcome at the banquet, Fred A. Glackin, 
in behalf of the Denison Chamber of Commerce, spoke highly 
of the service of the company in Denison, and assured all that 
the keys to the city were theirs so long as they remained there. 
Mr. Glackin took the place of W. N. King, secretary of the 
commercial organization, who was unable to attend the meeting. 
T. F. Rodgers, a director of the association also made a short 
address at the close of the banquet. 

The “Systematic Care of Common Battery Switchboards” 
was discussed by President C. B. Sullenberger, who is manager 
of the Dennison.(Texas) Telephone Co., and the “Systematic 
Care of Magneto Switchboards,” by C. Z. Camp. A paper 
on the “Care of Terminal Room Equipment” was presented 
by Otto Dean and one on “Inspection and Care of Under- 
ground and Aerial Cab‘e, by W. J. Stanton. 

Z. B. McCarver spoke on “Keeping up Open Wire Leads,” 
after which “Tree Tr'mming as a Fine Art” was taken up by 
E. H. Egan. “Toll Line Trouble and Maintenance” was dis- 
cussed by H. T. Haley, and “Subscribers Station and Instru- 
ment Trouble and Inspection” by W. K. McQuown. C. A. 
Shock, secretary-treasurer of the Grayson Telephone Co., at 
Sherman, presented an interesting paper on the “Effect of 
Maintenance on Public Relations.” 

Following the business session, which began at 2 o’clock, the 
members were taken over the city in automobiles, and enter- 
tained at the various motion picture theaters. 

The exchanges represented by the organization are the Gray- 
son Telephone Co., Bonham Telephone Co., Peoples’ Home 
Telephone Co., North Texas Telephone Co., and the Union 
Telephone Co. These exchanges were represented by J. E. Ben- 
nett, of Plano: C. Z. Camp, Pilot Po‘nt; S. H. Davis, Tioga; 
C. A. Shock, Sherman; W. K. McQuown, Sherman; E. H. 
Egan, Denton; B. G. Woodley, McKinney: W. J. Stanton, Bon- 
ham: R. E. Ragsdale, Collfnsville; F. M. Hunt, Bonham; G. H. 
MeCarver, Whitesboro; C. W. Thomas, Pottsboro; W. E. 
\irby, Celina, and C. B. Sullenberger, Denison. 





Examination for Senior Telegraph & Telephone Engineer. 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
open competitive examinations for senior telegraph engi- 
neer, grade 2, and senior telephone engineer, grade 2. 
From the registers of eligibles resulting from these exami- 
nations certification will be made to fill vacancies as they 
may occur in these positions in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under the act providing for the valuation of 
the property of common carriers, at salaries ranging from 
$1,800 to $2,700 per annum. Appointments to these posi- 
tions will be almost entirely for duty in the field. 
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the Effect of Fire—Belgian Soldiers of Field Telephone Division. 


Competitors will not be assembled for examination, but 
will be rated on the following subjects, which will have 
the relative weights indicated. 


Subjects. Weights. 
1. General and technical education, and prelimi- 
nary or apprenticeship training..............-. 30 
2. Responsible experience, and fitness........... 70 
MN eas gf ay chin se hi oli aca eaves a artie ous crete arma ore RLa 100 


It must be shown in connection with his application that 
each applicant is a person of good moral character and 
temperate habits, active, intelligent and discreet; of good 
speech and manner, qualified to address and confer with 
railway and public officials as occasion may require. 

This examination is held to secure eligibles having a 
thorough technical training and several years’ practical ex- 
perience in telegraph or telephone engineering and con- 
struction, and having a thorough acquaintance with the 
methods of inventorying and cost-estimating of railway 
property acquired in the service of carriers or of federal or 
state commissions. 

An applicant for either position must show (1) that he 
has had not less than four years of preliminary or appren- 
ticeship training in engineering, or that he is a graduate 
in engineering from a recognized technical school, and (2) 
that, in addition, he has had not less than four years of 
actual responsibile practical experience in either telegraph 
or telephone engineering and construction, respectively, 
some of which must have been acquired within two years 
prior to the date of this examination. 


Full information relative to these examinations is given 
on Form 888. These examinations are open to all men 
who are citizens of the United States and who meet the 
requirements specified in the announcement. Persons 
wishing to take either of these examinations should apply 
for Form 2039, stating the title of the examination, to the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., or the secretary of the United States Civil Service 
Board at any of the post offices where the commission has 
a_ branch. 

An examination has also been announced for senior elec- 
trical engineer. Competitors will not be assembled for ex- 
amination, but will be rated in the same manner as specified for 
telegraph and telephone engineers. 

Applications for this examination must be filed with the 
Civil Service Commission at Washington prior to Novem- 
ber 1, 1915. Further information relative to this examina- 
tion may be obtained by applying for Form 2039, stating 
the title of the examination for which the form is desired. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

1. Do telephone managers, generally, know much about 
accounting? What reason is given by one telephone man- 
ager for the adoption of a certain system of accounting? 

2. What might have been the result if telephone companies 
had adopted a uniform system of accounting in the begin- 
ning? 

3. What is said by telephone managers to be the hardest 
account for them to understand? 

4. What are some reasons for the prejudice against proper 
systems of accounting? 

5. Why are telephone companies now greatly interested in 
uniform accounting? 

6. Why is competent help required for proper accounting? 
What is the reply to the argument that such help cannot be 
obtained ? 

7. What are fundamental essentials for a successful ac- 
counting scheme? 

8. What is the result of opposition to proper accounting? 


CHAPTER II. The Opening Entries. 


9. Records of Telephone Companies—lIt is important that 
everyone should study as carefully as possible the printed in- 
structions relating to accounting, issued by the Division of 
Carriers’ Accounts, Interstate Commerce Commission, as well 
as the similar instructions, if any, issued by the public utilities 
commission of his own state. But by way of emphasis of the 
importance of the points last mentioned, the following from 


the Interstate Commerce Commission’s instructions is quoted: 


_The records of telephone companies shall be kept with suffi- 
cient particularity to show fully the facts pertaining to all 
entries made in the accounts provided herein. Where the full 
information is not recorded in the general books, the entries 
therein shall be supported by other records in which the full 
details shall be shown. Such general book entries shall con- 
tain sufficient reference to the detail records to permit ready 
identification of the latter, and the detail records shall be 
filed in such manner as to be readily accessible for examina- 
tion by representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

' 

10. Purpose of Uniform Accounting for Public Utilities — 
The purpose of uniform accounting for utilities is five-fold; 


as follows: 


1. To show debit and credit balances, is the first or oldest 
purpose. To show the exact amount due from every debtor 
and to every creditor. In all probability the first bookkeepers 
were the sole owners of the business. There may have been 


but one account to “keep” in the first book that was ever 


kept. In the beginning, this mere record cf deb:ts and credits 
was all that was needed. 

2. To show honesty of stewardship, is the second purpose. 
As business grew into partnerships and corporations, it became 
necessary to place large sums of money and large property 
interests in the hands of servants or stewards. These servants 
soon learned, by experience, that they must be ab‘e to give 
an accurate and complete account of every penny’s worth of 
value entrusted to their care. In working out the plans for 
the accomplishment of this second purpose, everything possible 
has been done to enable the man, who has charge of money 
and property belonging to others, to show faithfulness of 
stewardship. 

3. To show profits and losses is the third feature which 
has been added to our accounting practices. It was in con- 
nection with this feature that the double entry plan, and the 
trial balance were brought into use. 

4. To determine the relative efficiency of the various factors 
of a business venture is the fourth purpose of modern ac- 
counting. This feature added to the accounting systems of 
private undertakings, is for the purpose of showing the rela- 
tive efficiency of individuals, groups of individuals, plans or 
processes used in the conduct of a private undertaking. 

11. Separate Accounts for Each Exchange and Toll System. 
—5. To determine the relative efficiency or value to the pub- 
lic, of one complete utility unit as compared with other similar 
units, is the purpose of certain commissions in the require- 
ments of their so-called uniform accounting systems. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission does not require any 
telephone company to keep separate accounts for each exchange. 
On the contrary, the general instructions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission say: “It is not required that the com- 
panies keep separate sets of accounts for each exchange or 
toll system, although this may be dame if desired.” (See page 
9 of Instructions “Issue of 1915”.) 

On the other hand, in its “Brief submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission,” the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin says: “The objections (to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s tentative system for Class C telephone 
companies) may be summarized as follows: 

“Companies should be required to keep separate sets of ac- 
counts for each exchange and toll system, in that: 


(a). The individual exchange or toll system is the logical 


unit for determining rates. 
(b). 


for rate regulation. 
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(c). 


changes and toll systems, the commission will be handicapped 


Unless financial reports are required by separate ex- 


in its work because: 

1. It will be difficult to obtain accurate information for 
the separate exchanges and toll systems. 

2. One of the main purposes of uniform accounting will 
be defeated by the impossibility of securing compara- 
tive data. 

12. Debits and Credits——The first of the five purposes of 
uniform accounting just mentioned is easily accomplished. 
All that is required in the way of schooling or experience is 
a knowledge of the difference between a debit and credit. 
All that is required in the way of books is a ledger. 

One of the great mathematicians has said that whenever a 
child has learned to add (and subtract) he has mastered the 
And, it may be said that 
whenever one knows “for sure” the difference between a debit 


one great principle of mathematics. 


and a credit, he has mastered the one great principle of ac- 
counting. Furthermore, most people learn naturally about the 
simpler forms of debits and credits, just as most children 
learn how to add and subtract. 

But the uses to which addition and subtraction may be put 
are almost as numberless as the sands of the sea. In frac- 
tions, cube root, algebra, trigonometry and other so-called 
higher mathematics, the additions and subtractions become so 
numerous and so interwoven that only a highly trained mind 
can trace them through, from beginning to end, without get- 
ting lost in the attempt. It sometimes happens in the actual 
practice of accounting, also, that the difference between debits 
and credits is hard to trace. As more purposes are included 
in the one accounting scheme, the problem becomes somewhat 
like the division of algebra—as one proceeds from one un- 
known quantity to two, from two unknown quantities to three, 
etc. 

As already indicated, a fifth purpose is now being added to 
telephone accounting. Therefore, it might be likened to a prob- 
lem in algebra having five unknown quantities. But no one 
should allow himself to be discouraged, for within the circle 
of every telephone man’s acquaintance are many who, by dint 
cf determination, have mastered the system which now in- 
cludes the whole five purposes. 

13. Books for Accounting Purposes—To accomplish the 
first, second and third purposes in a single accounting scheme, 
one must have a journal, a double column ledger, and a 
monthly trial balance—all in addition to the ledger used with 
the first purpose. In short, the double entry system must 
be used. 

'4. The First Opening Entries—When undertaking to ac- 
complish the first three purposes in a single accounting scheme, 
one of the first steps ordinarily taken is to make what is called 
the “opening entries” in the Cash Book and Journal. In their 


simplest form these “opening entries” might be as follows: 





Jan. 2, 1915, Dr. Cr. 
Fourth National Bank $10,000.00 
John Doe $10,000.00 





Explanation. 
For the purpose of building a telephone exchange in 
Brownsville and vicinity, John Doe loans to (or in- 
vests in the capital stock of) The Brownsville Tele- 
Phone Co. the sum of $10,000.00, which has been de- 
Posited in the Fourth National Bank of Brownsville to 
the credit of the John Doe Telephone Co. 
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Two ledger accounts are then “opened,” or started, im- 
mediately. The first will be “In Account with the Fourth 
National Bank.” It will be debited with the deposit, the amount 
of which is $10,000.00. 
John Doe” (if the money has been invested without forming 


The second will be “In Account with 


a stock company) and to his ledger account will be posted a 
credit of $10,000.00. 

If, instead of loaning the entire sum to the venture, John 
Doe were but one of ten who bought stock in an incorporated 
company, then the “opening Cash Book entries” might be as 


follows: 

Jan. 2, 1915. Dr. Cr, 
Fourth National Bank..............22..20.....<1 $10,000.00 
i een $10,000.00 





Explanation: 
100 shares of Capital Stock originally issued at the par 
value of $100 per share, for cash, as follows: 
Certificate 
































No. Shares 
i ial asst natin eacieainnensipilaaabaabae 10 
2 To Richard Roe 10 
3 To W. Brown 10 
4 Spoiled and cancelled 
5 To R. Graves 10 
6 To G,.. White............. 10 
7 To F. Black : = 
8 To M. Phelps : 10 
9 To H. Brock...... 10 
10 To W. Clay ....10 
a Ty a a a 10 

cc. 100 


In this case the opening of the first ledger account—the 
ledger account with the Fourth National Bank—would be ex- 
actly the same as in the previous example. But the second 
account opened in the ledger would be in the name of “Cap- 
ital Stock.” 

15. The Materials and Supplies or Stores Account—Under 
the older method of bookkeeping—the kind which did not at- 
tempt to cover purposes four and five—the opening of fur- 
ther accounts in the ledger might be as follows: 

The Brownsville Telephone Co. orders telephones, cable and 
other needed materials from the Jones-Smith Supply Co. We 
will assume that the amount of the invoice, when received, is 
$3,000.00. 

This invoice is first carefully checked to make sure of the 
following points: (a). The safe arrival or condition as well 
as the quantity and the quality of every article that has been 
invoiced. (b). The correct “pricing” of every article together 
(c). The cor- 


rectness of the extensions or mathematical computations. 


with proper allowances for discounts, if any. 


A ledger account is then opened in the name of the Jones- 
Smith Supply Co. 
of the invoice and a complete cross reference made. 


This account is credited with the amount 
Before 
making the first entry in the Jones-Smith Supply Co.’s account, 


it will be necessary to open another account. This account 


might be called “Materials and Supplies’—some companies 
call it “Stores Account.” 

Before crediting the supply company with the amount of its 
invoice, a debit entry would have to be made in the Mate- 
rials and Supplies account unless the exact final use of every 
part of the invoice were known at that very moment. For 
instance, the Brownsville Telephone Co. might see fit to re- 


sell a part of the telephones, for cash, to a farmers’ mutual 
When that had been done, the cash thus received would 


line. 
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be put into the bank and the bank would be debited at the 
same time that “Materials and Supplies” was credited with 
the amount of the sale. 

16. Other Opening Entries—Ilf the sale of the material 
(telephones) were at a profit—of more than cost—it would be 
necessary to open a “Miscellaneous Non-operating Revenue” 
account. The “Materials and Supplies” account would be 
credited with the cost and the excess, or profit, would be 
credited to “Miscellaneous Non-operating Revenue.” 

In a non-utility business this gain would go, of course, into 
the ordinary account called #Profit and Loss.” But the com- 
missions want to know exactly how much profit or loss occurs 
from the operation of each telephone exchange. Therefore. 


uniform utility accounting keeps “Operating Revenue” and 
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“Operating Expense” entirely separate from other matters. 
And to keep this distinction clear at all times, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has established the account called 
“Miscellaneous Non-operating Revenues.” 

The principle invoived is, of course, exactly the same as in 
the most simple form of profit and loss, and this feature of 
bookkeeping is so well understood that few beginners will 
have any trouble in finding an acquaintance who will gladly 
explain every detail which they might not understand. Fur- 
thermore, we will be expected, by a majority of our readers, 
to be getting to the matter of “Uniform Accounting for Tele- 
phone Companies” as speedily as possible; therefore we will 
not attempt to make further explanation of this point. 

(To be Continued.) 


Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 
Matters Affecting Public Re'ations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchices, Rates and Service 


Rtling on Routing of Toll Messages in Michigan. 

An important decision was handed down on September 
29 by the Michigan Railroad Commission in which the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. is ordered to route, throvgh 
its Hillsborough exchange, all messages received from In- 
dependent companies to subscribers of other Independent 
companies over lines of Independent companies. This is 
the ruling in the complaint filed on March 3, 1915, by the 
Camden Rural Telephone Co. and the Reading Central 
Telephone Co. against the Michigan State Telephone Co. 

After a merger of certain properties of the Michigan 
State and Southern Michigan telephone companies, as au- 
thorized by the commission on December 10, 1914, the 
Michigan State company insisted upon maintaining an arbi- 
trary centerchecking method of operating. Before the mer- 
ger the Independent companies were permitted to operate 
the toll lines by permitting the originating office to pass 
calls to terminating offices direct, but by the centercheck- 
ing method this was refused and all cails were operated 
according to that method which meant considerable delay. 

After considering the testimony and evidence of the com- 
plainants and the objections and contestations of the de- 
fendant, the commission ordered the Michigan State 
Telephone Co. to reinstate, estab'ish and continue at its 
Hillsdale exchange the same traffic conditions as existed 
and were enjoyed by the complainants prior to the merg- 
ing of the properties of the Michigan State and Southern 
Michigan companies. The intent of this order, the com- 
mission states, is to bring about proper recognition of 
contract rights, as set forth in the sale of Hillsdale prop- 
erties of the Reading Central Telephone Co. to the South- 
ern Michigan Telephone Co., and also the sale of Hillsdale 
properties of the Southern Michigan Telephone Co. to the 
Mich‘gan State Telephone Co. 

It was further ordered: 

That the Michigan State Telephone Co. shall, through 
its Hillsdale exchange, route all messages received from 
Independent telephone companies to subscribers of other 
Independent telephone companies over lines of Independ- 
ent companies. 

That the Michigan State Telephone Co. shall not, through 
its system of centerchecking or otherwise, unnecessarily 
retard the messages handled by it for Independent telephone 
companies. 


That the Michigan State Telephone Co. shall, at its Hills- 
dale exchange, pass through calls over such circuits as 
may be designated by the company originating the call. 

That the Michigan State Telephone Co. shall, at its Hills- 
boro exchange, handle all calls without discriminat on or 
preference, passing through messages to assigned circuits 
in the same order as received, first in first out, facilities 
permitting. 





The Maryland Telephone Rate Case. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., on October 1, 
filed with the Maryland Public Service Commission its brief in 
the pending rate case. The arguments will take place within 
a week or 10 days. 

The attorneys representing the telephone company. in their 
brief, claim the right to earn over a half million dollars more 
than the present rates yield. The net income under the present 
rates is $681,038. This net return is claimed to be less than 
five per cent. on the investment, and various authorities are 
quoted to show that telephone companies are entit!ed to a profit 
of eight per cent. If this latter rate of profit were granted 
on the valuation claimed, it would call for an increased return 
of $532502. It is therefore claimed that instead of the present 
ielephone rates giving an excess profit on the cap‘tal invested 
they are giving only a trifle over half what the company is 
entitled to earn. 

In his recommendations to the Maryland Public Service 
Commission Osborne I. Yellott, people’s counsel, says the 
people of Baltimore are contributing more than a fair share 
to the revenues of the company. He contends that the 
company has in the last four years been earning dividends 
at the rate of 7.70 per cent. Mr. Yellott says that h« 
“reached the conclusion that the fair value of the property 
of the company in service in this state was between $12,000, 
000 and $13,000,000. 

“I have concluded that the fair value of the respondent 
company’s property in use in the service of the public in 
this state on June 30, 1914, the date of this inquiry, was 
#11,000.000, and that vpon this basis its earnings during the 
four years ended June 30, 1915, have teen at the rate of 7.7) 
per cent., which rate of earnings I have no reason to believe 
will not continue indefinitely in the future in the absenc* 
of conditions which we cannot now foresee. 

This valuation has been arrived at upon my firm co”- 
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viction that the estimate of the witness, Mr. Whittemore, 
as to accrued depreciation of the plant and property of the 
respondent company has been erroneous—not from the 
standpoint of an engineer engaged in determining the ex- 
tent of accrued depreciation, but from the standpoint of a 
public service commission engaged in determining the fair 
value of property for rate-making purposes. 

And my estimate of the percentage of earnings which this 
company has made in the past, and is likely to make in the 
future under the existing rates is arrived at upon my study of 
the actual experience of this particular company in the past, 
including the year ended June 30, 1915. 

In this connection I feel most confident that in the 
years preceding 1907 this company made a mistake in not 
appropriating from year to year a sum sufficient to meet the 
depreciation which might reasonably have been anticipated 
to occur in its plant and property, and that in that year it 
began to attempt to retrieve its errors of the past. 

I further feel that in this effort it has endeavored to ap- 
propriate out of its earnings from year to year toward the 
creation of an adequate depreciation reserve a sum consid- 
erably in excess of the sum which would have been appro- 
priated had such reserve been started at the proper time. 
And I feel that this excessive appropriation has served to 
distort and minimize the apparent net earnings of the com- 
pany since that date. 

And for these reasons, while I believe that the interests 
of this company and of the people of this state are, in 
many senses, one and inseparable, I confidently feel that 
withovt injustice to the company, this commission can most 
properly, by its order, prescribe such changes in the com- 
pany’s existing schedule of rates as will, in the opinion of 
the commission, be just and fair to the people of Baltimore 
city and the state of Maryland, even though such changes 
may result in a material reduction in the net operating rev- 
enues of the company, as shown by its books, provided al- 
ways that such earnings do not fall below the point of con- 
fiscation, which I have marked at 4 per cent. 

And especially do I feel this in the case of the people of 
Baltimore city, for the reason that from all the evidence 
in this case I feel that under the existing schedules of the 
company the people of Baltimore city are at the present 
time contributing more than their fair share toward the 
earnings of this company.” 





Telegraph Companies Appeal Stock Ticker Decision. 

The Western Un‘on Telegraph Co. and the United Telegram 
Co. last week petitioned the Massachusetts Supreme Court for 
a review of the order of the Massachusets Public Service 
Commission issued September 7 requiring them to furnish 
ticker service to Calvin H. Foster, a Boston broker desiring 
New York stock exchange quotations. 

The petitioners maintain that the Massachusetts commission 
has no jurisdiction in the matter; that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has sole powers in this connection; and 
state that to comply with the decree, they would have to ap- 
propriate the property of the New York stock exchange for the 
benefit of Foster and thereby destroy their contracts with that 
exchange contrary to the provisions of the Federal constitu- 
tion, in that they would be deprived of their property without 
due process of law. The first petitioner is a New York and 
the second a New Jersey corporation. 

Great Eastern Company Seeks Franchise in New York. 

A petition for a franchise to construct and operate a tele- 
phone system in tke city of New York was filed last week with 
the board of estimate and apportionment by the Great Eastern 
Telephone Co. The petition was scheduled to be taken up 
October 8 and it was expected that it would probably be re- 
ferred to a committee to put in proper form, after which a 
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hearing will be held in accordance with the Greater New York 
charter provisions. 

In its application the Great Eastern Telephone Co. sets forth 
that the company was incorporated under the laws of New 
York on October 9, 1905, for the purpose of doing a telephone 
business, with an authorized capital stock of $1,000,000; that on 
April 5, 1909, the stockholders increased the capital stock to 
$50,000,000; and that on July 6, 1910, the owners of more than 
two-thirds of the capital stock of the company, then outstand- 
ing, consented in writing to the issuance of a trust deed to 
secure an issue of $50,000,000 of 5 per cent., 20-year convertible 
gold bonds. 

The company proposes rates said to be substantially 40 per 
cent. below the present ones. It contends that there is a de- 
mand for another telephone system in New York, citing statis- 
tics to prove its contention. The company, the petition states, 
will promptly accept the franchise, make its engineering plans 
conform to present conditions and apply for space in conduits 
where subways now exist or may hereafter be provided. It 
will begin construction of its system within six months of 
the allotment of space in the conduits and complete at least 
one exchange with a capacity of at least 10000 telephones 
within at least one year thereafter, official delays and delays 
caused by litigation excepted. The petition is signed in the 
name of the Great Eastern Telephone Co., by D. A. Reynoids, 
president. 





Agreement Reached in Baxter Springs, Kan., Controversy. 

After a controversy of several months the Baxter Tele- 
phone Co., of Baxter Springs, Kan., and the Cherokee 
County Mutual Telephone Association have reached an 
agreement. The Baxter Springs company agrees to fur- 
nish free Baxter service to members of both the Cherokee 
County, Kan., and the East Ottawa County, Okla., mutual 
telephone associations residing outside of the city of Baxter 
Springs, on condition that it, the Baxter Springs company, 
be permitted to charge for all service between Baxter 
Springs and the members of the two mutval associations. 

Under the agreement the Cherokee County Telephone 
Association will no longer operate local telephones in Bax- 
ter Springs. By paying 25 cents extra per month the Bax- 
ter Springs patrons may obtain the double service, that is, 
rvral service, and connections to members of the Cherokee 
Covnty and East Ottawa County mutual associations. Oth- 
ers will be required to pay a toll of ten cents for each 
message over local lines terminating in Baxter Springs, and 
15 cents for each message over other mutual lines. 





Suit to Test Ruling in Logansport Rate Case. 

Suit ‘to test the ruling of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission, granting an increase in rates to the Logans- 
port Home Telephone Co., of Logansport, Ind., has been 
filed by Maurice Winfield. This action was taken after 
funds had been voted by citizens to make the test, Judge 
Winfield and two other attorneys agreeing to donate their 
services. 

The city council, on the advice of the city attorney, 
opposed entering the city into the suit, passing a resolu- 
tion to that effect. 

The atmosphere in Logansport was greatly clarified by 
a public meeting held recently, at which Walter J. Uhl, 
president of the company, stated the company’s position, 
and answered questions. He told of the searching investi- 
gation made by the public utilities commission before mak- 
ing its decision, and went into the condition of the com- 
pany, the pay rolls and the maintenance expense, relating 
particularly the heavy loss by flood and storm in the last 
three years, which had mounted to $33,000. The company 
had been paying dividends of 3 per cent., it was stated, 
but with this heavy loss was forced to borrow money. 
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Before the meeting closed the radicals had cooled and it 
was apparent there was much better feeling than before. 

The suit is to test the ability or right of the commission 
to set aside a contract entered into between the city and a 
public service corporation. Burt New, counselor to the 
governor, filed a demurrer to the Winfield suit, declaring 
the complaint did not state facts sufficient to constitute a 
cause of action against the state. 

The increased rates went into effect October 1. 


Proposed Test Schedule of Rates for St. Louis. 

The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co., on Sep- 
tember 24, submitted to ghe Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission a schedule of rates for business service in St. Louis. 
The schedule has not been filed, but is held, pending de- 
cision by the commission on a proposition of the company 
to make the schedule a test for a year. 

The proposed new schedule was prepared in accordance 
with a ruling of the commission several months ago, on the 
application of the company for an increase in the rates on 
business telephones in St. Louis. The commission held 
that, while the increase could not be granted, the existing 
rates were too low, and authorized the company to file a 
new schedule. 

Under the rates denied it was estimated that the company 
would increase its gross earnings on St. Louis business 
about $158,000 a year. 

Under the schedule which the company is asking to test 
for a year the rate for a single-line, unlimited business tele- 
phone is fixed at $108 a year in place of $120 a year in the 
application for the increase denied. The present charge 
for this service is $78 a year. 

Under the schedule for $45 per year there is a limited 
service of 840 calls, this being increased from 600. A new 
service is proposed calling for $60 per year and limited to 
1,200 calls. Provision is made for a $65 service limited to 
1,500 calls. A $78-a-year service limited to 1,929 calls is 
also proposed. 

The two-party-line service at $39 per year is increased 
in the number of calls from 600 to 720. 

Residential service is not affected in any way by the pro- 
posed new schedule. 

The question as to whether the test will be allowed has 
not as yet been determined by the commission. 








Decision in San Juan (N. M.) Telephone Case. 

The New Mexico State Corporation Commission, on Sep- 
tember 28, issued an order denying the petitions of San Juan 
county subscribers of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in the case brought against the telephone company 
several months ago. The petitions charged discriminations and 
asked for important reductions in rates. The commission states 
that from testimony taken,-it appears that the Mountain States 
company has never made a profit on its operations in San 
Juan county. 

However, although the petitions of the San Juan complain- 
ants are denied, the commission makes certain recommenda- 
tions which are ordered to be carried out within 30 days. These 
include the elimination of free service between toll exchanges 
of Farmington and Aztec; the reduction of the mutual line 
service charge from 75 to 50 cents; the reduction of the toll 
charge to 10 cents per number call and to 15 cents per party 
call, the cancellation of all discriminatory telephone rental con- 
tracts, and the addition of a rate for eight-party service. 





The Telephone as a Means for Transmitting Telegrams. 

The New York Public Service Commission has refused 
to make a ruling which condemns the telephone as a means 
for transmitting telegrams. In refusing to order the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. to restore its operator in the vil- 
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lage of Port Ewen, N. Y., where it substituted a system 
of telephoning messages to the Kingston office, an opinion 
by Commissioner Emmet says: 

“It is possible, of course, when the telephone is employed 
as a means of forwarding messages for eventual telegraphic 
transmission that occasional mistakes will occur. Still the 
telephone is now so universally used in this way that we 
would hesitate to make a ruling which in effect condemned 
a method of handling telegrams so useful, convenient and 
satisfactory to the public as on the whole this one seems 
to be... The real situation seems to be that the inhabitants 
of Port Ewen, a small unincorporated community, some- 
what remote from any great center of population, are today 
enjoying telegraphic facilities practically similar in every 
respect to those that exist in New York and other large 
cities.” 

Port Ewen still has a telegraph station at the West Shore 
station a mile away, Mr. Emmet points out, where those 
who object to the telephoning of their messages may file 
them. The complaint was brought by Charles W. Card, 
formerly the Western Union operator in Port Ewen, and 
other residents, but while they insisted on the liability of 
mistakes in telephonic transmission of messages they failed 
to adduce any actual instances. The telegrams are now 
written out and filed at the Western Union branch in the 
village and telephoned to the Kingston office. 





Interchange of Toll Messages in Tennessee. 

The Tennessee Railroad Commission recently heard the case 
of the Bedford County Mutual Telephone Co. against the Flat 
Creek Telephone Co., also of Bedford county, in which the 
complainant company is seeking to force the defendant com- 
pany to interchange toll messages with its company. Both 
companies have exchange service with the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

The Bedford company is seeking to have the Flat Creek com- 
pany exchange toll messages free of charge. The defendant 
complains that the Bedford company has reduced its rates, stat- 
ing that it cannot meet them, but asking the commission to 
authorize it to meet the Bedford rate or to establish a uniform 
rate for all companies. The commission has the matter under 


advisement. 





Lines to Be Maintained for “Alarm Clock” Purposes. 

An order providing for the maintenance of a special “alarm 
clock” telephone service between Roseville and Rocklin, Placer 
county, Cal., was recently issued by the California Railroad 
Commission. The line is two miles long and is owned by the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

When the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. moved its round- 
house and yards from Rocklin to Roseville, three railroad em- 
ployes, Ben Nelson, George Walsh and R. D. Smith, secured 
the only remaining telephone lines into Rocklin “so that they 
might be summoned to work at any time.” The telephone com- 
pany proposed to discontinue service, but on complaint of the 
raliroad men the commission ordered that the lines be main- 
tained for “alarm clock” purposes. 





Ohio Company Enjoined Until Certificate is Secured. 


The Local Telephone Co., of Bellevue, Ohio, which 
operates lines in New Washington, has begun a civil action 
in common pleas court against the Cranberry Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. The plaintiff prays that the defendant be er- 
joined from building a line to Scipio Siding, in Senec* 
county and also enjoined from furnishing telephone service 
to Sulphur Springs, from operating its plant in New Was!- 
ington until it has first obtained a permit from the Oh:o 
Public Utilities Commission. A temporary injunction w7s 
granted by Judge Babst. 
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New Schedule of Rates Effective at Ashland, Ohio. 

A new schedule of rates, authorized by the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission, was put into effect October 1 by the 
Star Telephone Co., of Ashland, Ohio. The changes from 
the former schedule affect the individual residence rates, 
which have been raised from $1.50 to $2.00 per month. 
Physicians and insurance men are charged at the business 
rate, instead of the residence, and rural service is raised 35 
cents a month. 





Supreme Court Denies Writ of Review. 

Holding that the conclusion of the state railroad com- 
mission was final relative to the application of the Valley 
Telephone Co. to construct and operate a telephone system 
at Holtville, Cal., the supreme court denied the company’s 
petition for a writ of review. 





Rate Increase Authorized at Lansing, Mich. 

An order has been issued by the Michigan Railroad Com- 
mission authorizing the Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Lansing, 
to increase its rate for residence telephones from $22 to $24 
a year. The company is also authorized to increase its 
yearly rental for business telephones from $33 to $36. 

° / 
Rate Increase for Business Telephones. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has authorized the 
Cuba City Telephone Co., of Cuba City, Wis., to increase its 
yearly telephone rate to business subscribers from $6 to $8. 
Heretofore the regular rate has been $6 a year for all classes 
of service. 








Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

_ September 27: Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. is for- 
bidden by the railroad commission to discontinue the tele- 
phone service between Roseville and Rocklin, Placer county, 
Cal. A short time ago the company proposed to discontinue 
service at Rocklin, whereupon a complaint was filed by three 
railroad employes, Ben Nelson, George Walsh and R. D. 
Smith. The complainants own homes in Rocklin and for years 
have been called to duty by telephone from Roseville, a 
division center of the Southern Pacific Railroad. They alleged 
in their complaint that if the telephone service were discon- 
tinued, they would have to give up either their jobs or their 
homes. 

ILLINOIS. 

October 5: Hearing on application of D. Edward Berry, 
James Hill and John Johnson, of Perry, IIl., for a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to construct and operate a tele- 
phone exchange at Perry. 

KANSAS. 

September 28: The commission granted the petition of 
Moxley & Co. for permission to consolidate and rebuild the 
plants of the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. and the Valley 
Falls Telephone Co., in Valley Falls, Kan. 


MARYLAND. 


October 1: _The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. filed 
with the public service commission its brief in the pending 


rate case. <A hearing will be held within a week or ten 
days. 
MICHIGAN. 
September: Order authorizing the Citizens Telephone Co., 


of Lansing, to increase its rate for residence telephones from 
$22 to $24 a year. The company is also authorized to increase 
its yearly rental rate for business telephones from $33 to $36. 
September 29: Michigan State Telephone Co. ordered to 
renstate, at its Hillsboro exchange, the traffic arrangements 
Wiich existed and were enjoyed by the Camden Rural Telc- 
Phone Co. and the Reading Central Telentone Co. prior to 
the merger of certain properties of the Michigan State Tele- 
Phone Co. and the Southern Michigan Telephone Co. The 
complaint was filed by the Camden Rural and Reading Cen- 
tral companies alleging that the Michigan State Telephone Co. 
insisted upon maintaining an arbitrary counterchecking method 
of operating, which meant considerable delav to the traffic. 
October 1: Postponed hearing on application of the Michi- 


gan State Telephone Co. for permission to install a modified 
System of metered service in Detroit. 
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MINNESOTA. 

September 28: Application filed by the Long Prairie Tele- 
phone Co., of Long Frairie, Minn., for permission to increase 
its residence and business rates 50 cents. The company re- 
cently spent $12,700 in improvements. 

October 1: An extension of time to this date was granted 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the North- 
western Telephone Exchange Co. by the state railroad and 
warehouse commission in which to answer the petition of the 
city council of Owatonna, Minn., for a physical connection 
between the lines of the two companies. The council wants 
the toll lines of the Tri-State company connected with the 
local exchange of the Northwestern company as people desir- 
ing to use the Tri-State toll lines now are compelled to go 
to pay stations to put through their calls. 

Missourl. 

September: Complaint filed by the Citizens Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Holden, Mo., asking that the M., K. & T. and 
the Missouri Pacific railroad companies be ordered to install 
telephones in their depots in Holden, Mo., having connection 
with the Citizens Mutual company. Case Nos. 781 and 782. 

September 23: Proposed schedule of rates for St. Louis 
submitted by the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. The 
rates are suggested as a test for one year to enable the com- 
mission to determine what is a fair rate. 

New Mexico. 

September 28: Order denying the petitions of the San Juan 
county subscribers of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., in which the complainants allege discrimination and 
ask for important reductions in rates. The commission states, 
in its ruling, that from testimony taken, it appears that the 
Mountain States company has never made a profit on its opera- 
tions in San Juan county. Although the petitions of the com- 
plainants are denied, the commission orders the elimination of 
free service between the toll exchanges of Farmington and 
Aztec: the reduction of the mutual line service charge from 
75 to 50 cents; the reduction of the toll charge to 10 cents per 
number call and to 15 cents per party call, the cancellation of 
all discriminatory rental contracts and the addition of a rate 
for eight-party service. 

New York. 

September 28: The commission refused to condemn the tele- 
phone as a means for transmitting telegrams. The complaint 
upon which the ruling was made was filed by Charles W. 
Card, formerly the Western Union operator at Port Ewen, 
N. Y., and other residents, and asked that the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. be required to restore its operator at Port 
Ewen, where it had substituted a system of telephoning mes- 
sages to the Kingston office. Although the complainants in- 
sisted on the liability of error in telephonic transmission of 
messages, they failed to adduce any actual instances. 

October 6: Hearing on complaint of the city of Cohoes, 
by its mayor and board of trade and the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Cohoes, the village of Waterford and the city of 
Watervliet against the New York Telephone Co. and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. as to rates. 

OHIo. 

September 28: Hearing in the case of the Hamilton Home 
Telephone Co., of Hamilton, Ohio, vs. the Cincinnati & Subur- 
ban Beil Telephone Co., in which the Hamilton Home com- 
pany is seeking to have the commission compel the Bell com- 
pany to provide long distance service for its subscribers to 
Cincinnati. The Bell company resists, claiming it can give any 
telephone user in the Miami Valley connection with Cincinnati 
under its contract system, but is under no legal or moral right 
to supply long distance connection for a rival company when, 
by so doing, its own interests and income would suffer. 

OKLAHOMA. 

October 12: Hearing on complaint of A. W. Lucas against 
the Skiatook Telephone Co., of Skiatook, Okla., alleging failure 
to comply with a commission order requiring increased efficiency 
in the local exchange. The complaint states that there is no 
objection to the rates charged. 

OREGON. 

October 3: Hearing on complaint of the Public Service 
League of Portland against the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Portland and the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The complaint charges that the present service of the two 
companies is inadequate, and asks the commission to issue an 
order compelling them to make a physical connection for in- 
terchange of service. 

TENNESSEE, 

October: Hearing held in the case of the Bedford County 
Mutual Telephone Co. against the Flat Creek Telephone Co., 
also of Bedford county. in which the complainant company is 
seeking to force the defendant company to interchange toll 
messages with its company, free of charge. 
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Meeting of Valuation Committee With I. C. C. 

The joint sub-comm:ttee on valuation representing the In- 
dependest telephone interests of the country met in Washing- 
ton, D. C., September 30, and attended a series of conferences 
with the officers of the valuation division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which continued until October 5. 

The members of the committee present were: S. G. McMeen, 
Columbus, Ohio; G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn.; and A. F. 
Adams, Kansas City, Mo.; and F. B. MacKinnon, Washing- 
ton, D. C., secretary of the committee. C. Y. McVey, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; E. M. Cooke, Philadelphia, Pa., and W. S. Vivian, 
Chicago, were a'‘so present. 

On September 30 and October 1 the attorneys for the rail- 
road compan‘es were to argue before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission several important questions in connection with 
the railroad valuation, especially the construction of the law 
as applied to “reproduction values,” “costs new,” and “intang- 
ibles.” Inasmuch as the same general principles wi!l apply in 
telephone valuations, the committee attended the railroad hear- 
ing in the hope of receiving there suggestions and information 
that would be of value to the telephone companies later on. 

On October 2 the committee held a meeting to discuss the 
proposed telephone valuation procedure and plan for representa- 
tion at succeeding meetings. October 4 the committee attended 
two conferences, one in the morning before Statistician W. J. 
Meyers to discuss the forms of annual reports to be required 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission from “A,” “B,” and 
“C” class ccmpanies, and the other in the afternoon before 
Director of Valuation Prouty and C. S. Staples, member of the 
valuation division advisory board. 

At this conference there were present representatives of the 
American Te‘ephone & Telegraph Co., as well as those of 
the Independent companies. A free discussion was had of the 
further procedure to be followed by the commission. Assur- 
ances were given Director Prouty and his associates of the de- 
sire of the telephone companies to co-operate in every way so 
that in arriving at an appraisal of the telephone properties in 
the United States the commission would have full knowledge 
of all conditions. 

S. G. MeMeen, acting as chairman of the joint Independent 
and Bell delegations. briefly outlined the situation and assured 
the commission of the desire of the telephone companies to 
be helpful. He cal’ed attention to some of the difficulties con- 
fronting the commission in connection with the telephone val- 
uation work. Mr. McMeen pointed out the necessity for com- 


plete understending in the preliminary work in order that no 
serious misunderstandings might arise during the actual work 
of valuation. 

The committee was assured by Director Prouty of the desire 
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On the morning of October 5, the committee attended a meet- 
ing to discuss the form of reports to be required from tele- 
pkone companies in connection with extensions and better- 
ments made after the inventory has been completed. This con- 
ference was he'd before D. E. Brown, supervisor of accounts 
of the valuation division. It was participated in by representa- 
tives of the Western Union and Postal Telegraph-Cable com- 
panies, the Bell company, as well as the committee represent- 
ing the Independent interests. 

The committee adjourned to meet in Chicago, October 18, 
at which time the answers asked for by Director Prouty will 
be prepared. A number of matters discussed at this series of 
conferences will also be considered by the committee. 

The importance of the committee’s work and the largeness 
of the task imposed upon it was made evident to each 
member of the committee. It was decided that steps should be 
taken to in turn communicate these views to all companies 
affected by the valuation orders. 


Meeting of Eastern Pennsylvania Association. 

The eighth regular meeting and the first semi-annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association will be held at the Colonial Hotel, York, 
Pa., October 20 and 21. The first meeting will be held on 
the evening of October 20 at 8:00 p. m., which will be in 
the nature of an informal discussion. The regular meeting, 
however, will be held at 10 a. m. on the morning of 

The executive committee has decided to dispense with a 
set program, but the following important matters will come 
before the convention for discussion and final disposition: 

Appointment of a service engineer for the territory cov- 
ered by the Eastern Pennsylvania Independent Telephone 
Association. 

Adoption of uniform local and long distance operating 
rules and instructions. 

Qualified toll line agreement with the American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. 








Damage of Storm to Telephone Lines in Carrollton, Ky. 

A recent storm which visited tre Ohio River Valley played 
havoc with the wire systems of the Carrollton Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Carrollton, Ky., and the toll lines of the Central 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. The wind came up in the 
night, and as indicated by the wreckage of a house, was of 
hurricane proportions. The local service was interrupted for 
a time and the long distance service complete!y put out of 
use, the accompanying illustrations showing how the repairs 
were made. 

The fury of the storm came late at night, but M. M. Welch, 





























Repairing Damage Done by Storm to Lines of the Carrollton (Ky.) Home Telephone Co.—Manager M. M. Welch in the Foreground. 


on the part of the commission to have the co-operation of the 
telephone companies and the desire of the valuation division 
to. proceed carefully and only when fully advised. Several 
questions were propounded and discussed. The committee was 
requested to present answers in writing in regard to them. 


manager of the Carrollton company, had the repair crews out 
before the wind had ceased blowing. All that night they 
worked and put the system to rights in short order. By 3 
o’clock the following afternoon the toll lines to Louisville and 


to Cincinnati, which are very busy lines, were working. 


























What Is The Best Valuation? 
By The Interrogator. 


To answer the questions asked, and to fill out the reports 
on vaiuation, as required by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a complete examination of each telephone company’s 
books must be made. It will be found that in every case the 
engineer making the valuation must go to the company’s books 
for his information. 

The best valuation is the valuation shown by the bookkeeper. 
Those who have made up such reports have said that the 
book*eeper is of far more importance than the engineer. Be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, what really must be furnished is a 
history of each company’s operations—from the time it began 
business until the date upon which the valuation statement 1s 
based. 

The property of the telephone companies is going to be 
valued, and every telephone man should be convinced that it 
is going to be . a complete valuation by the government. 
oe There ere about 70 blank forms furnished bv the com- 
mission for this purpose, and the government checks hack 
every statement that is made on these blanks. If mistakes 
are made by the reporting company, and over'oo'ed by its 
manager, the svstem of the commission is so thorough that the 
mistakes will be fornd—the government can be depended upon 
to find every such mistake. Address by F. B. MacKinnon, sec- 
retary of the National Independent Telephone Asso-‘ation. at 
the annvel convention of the Indiana Independent Telephone 
Association. 


When Mr. MacKinnon speaks in this manner of the “best 
valuation,” he probably does not mean the most just or the 
most eauitable valuat'on. In all probability he means the par- 
ticular form of valuation report which will best suit the com- 
mission—the kind of a valuation that will stay put, when it 
is sent in. Viewed from that angle we must all agree most 
heartily when Secretary MacKinnon helps us to a knowledge 
of the best valuation: He deserves and receives our thanks for 
finding out and telling us in advance what we would other- 
wise have to learn by the long and tedious route of expensive 
and embarrassing experience. But in addition to this style 
of valuation report, which must be made to comply with the 
very complete authority of the commission, there are such 
unanswered questions as these: 

What is the best do‘lars and cents valuation for the share- 
holder? For the user of the service? For the expediences 
which must be met where there is a conflict between these 
two? 

What dollars and cents valuation best meets the require- 
ments of justice and equity? What valuation, in dollars and 
cents, will best advance civilization or the interests of man- 
kind as a whole? 

It must be remembered that the value as shown by the books 
may be a value which includes either unwise extravagances 
on the one hand or extraordinary econom‘es on the other. 
The value as shown bv the books may include criminal con- 
spiracies against shareholders and patrons, or it may be based 
on careful and efficient endeavor to serve both shareholders 
end patrons to the best possib'e advantage. Of course, the 
history of the company’s operations, as shown by the books 
f the bookkeeper, must be taken into consideration, whether 
the operations thus shown be straight or crooked. But it is 
well to keep in mind such quest‘ons as these: 

Upon what valuation. in dollars and cents, will my com- 
pany finally be allowed to earn a reasonable rate of profit, 
dividends or return? 

What factors. elements or influences, if any, besides the 
reports made from my books. will affect the commission or 
the covrt which finally determines the valuation that I wiil 
be permitted to use? 

Is it true, as c'aimed by the editor of American Municipali- 
ties. that valuation is the most important item in the utilities 
problem ? 


Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 
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Was the manager of a large company right when he said: 
“There is nothing else so vulnerable as the telephone busi- 
ness”? 

Are the people befuddled, prejudiced or befogged in their 
minds concerning this matter of valuation? And, should each 
telephone manager trust to the constitution and the courts and 
submissively accept whatever valuation happens to be handed 
out to his company through this befuddled, prejudiced and be- 
fogged state of the people’s minds? 


Frem a letter written by the wide-awake president of one 
of the state telephone associations I quote (by permission) the 
fo:lowing: 


I feel that the sentiment of the people toward our business 
is not right. I want to change the mind of the public in my 
community. I want the people to take a different attitude 
toward my business. As an individual (and company) who is 
serving the public and furnishing a commodity (or service) 
which is as useful as any that could be produced, I want to 
get my people to acknowledge the right which I have to 
cause my business to earn as good a return as is being earned 
by the other necessary ventures in the same place. 

I want the state of mind of the people of my locality 
changed, so that | shall not have the feeling which came over 
me the other evening, at an informal dinner party, when I 
was twitted about the prosperity of my business. 

Why should I feel that I had anything to be ashamed of 
because of the prosperity of my business? Why should I feel 
ashamed because my property and business had increased in 
value during the past eight years? Especially when my crony, 
who was seated at my side and who was leader of the twitting 
that was launched against me, was boasting only a short t'me 
before cf the fact that he had just soid his farm for double 
what it had cost him eight years ago. 

Now it so happens that I bought into this telephone company 
at almost the exact time that my crony bought the farm which 
has been recently sold at double its cost price. He is all puffed 
up over his success; and neither he nor anyone else seems to 
think there is anything to be ashamed of in his case. 

Theoretically, I should not have squirmed in my seat, nor 
should I have been as embarrassed as a country lad at a husk- 
ing bee; but I was. In fact, I felt for the moment as though 
I had been caught stealing somebody’s chickens or had been 
found in another man’s melon patch. 

I believe that this embarrassment on my part was due to the 
unsuspected effect on men of the state of mind of the people 
concerning the utility business, due to my never having objected 
to the habit which the people have of c!assing us among rob- 
bers, while they all point with pride to the man who doubles 
his money by buying and selling a quarter section of land. 

I am just as proud of my business as is anyone else of his 
and I have no desire to get out of it. But I feel that, all un- 
consciously, I have been completely hoodooed or hypnotized 
through the influence of this unjust state of the mind of the 
people with whom I come in contact. I feel that it is not my 
own conduct—not that I have really been a robber—but my 
failure to challenge this prevailing unfair state of the minds of 
my people, that caused me to flush and act ashamed when they 
twitted me about the success of my business. 

Now, I would like to help change this unfair state of the 
minds of our patrons. We should be able to clear up the 
atmosphere, at least to the extent that when a company like 
ours spends a few thousand dollars for the enlargement and 
improvement of its telephone property and business. its man- 
ager will not be befogged in an atmosphere or sentiment which 
chokes him down with the feeling that he has robbed his friends 
one? pau of the money which he has expended for their 
benefit. 

I must admit it looks to me like a hard iob to change this 
damning and damnable sentiment. It looks like a mouse start- 
ine to crawl over a mountain. But T am going to make a start 
if I can find the proper starting point. 


What is the proper starting point? Nearly every telephone 
manager has many acqaintances who are “hoodooed or hypno- 
tized” in exactly the same manner as has been so plainly set 
forth in the foregoing confession of a state telephone associa- 
tion president. Nor is this president the only wide-awake tele- 
phone man who is thus “hoodooed or hypnotized.” To get the 
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telephone men, themselves, to confess that taney really have 
been hypnotized is, therefore, the starting point. Have I been 
hoodooed? Have you been hypnotized? It is the desire of the 
writer to help, by means of these communications, to get the 
right answers to this last question. 

Doesn’t every telephone manager know of circumstances in 
real life to which he might refer as concrete examples illus- 
trating such facts as these: 

In every town there are men of influence—national, state, 
county or city officials and political leaders, writers, teachers 
and preachers—who sympathize with and support Farmer 
Brown’s demand for a price of $500 an acre for his land, that 
is needed by the people of his state for use in connection with 
an agricultural school, a park or other public enterprise. This 
was land which Farmer Brown’s father received as a home- 
stead of gift from the people of the United States, or, for 
which not more than $1.25 was paid by the one who first got 
it; land on which no improvements have been placed except 
an ordinary fence; land which has been rented during many 
recent years at a yearly rental, over and above all taxes, which 
is four times as much as the original investment of $1.25 an 
acre, and which has, therefore, brought to its owner a regular 
annual dividend, profit or return (in cash) amounting to 400 
per cent. But when needed for the use of the people of the 
state, this land is valued as high as any adjacent land remain- 
ing in private hands. 

Isn’t it proper to put up to the officials, the politicians, the 
utility baiters, the commissiohs, the courts, the writers, the 
preachers and the teachers such questions as these: 

Is it equal or fair treatment to insist on valuing the property 
of Railroader Gray or White, the telephone man, in strict ac- 
cord with its cost, as shown by the books, while Farmer 
Brown’s property, when it is needed for the use of the people 
of the state, is valued at 400 times its cost? 

Why limit Railroader Gray to 6, 8 or 10 per cent. per annum 
on the $1.25 an acre which he may have paid to the people of 
the United States for his right of way? Why pretend that 
this limitation is because his land is being used for all the 
people and at the same time favor the paying over to 
Farmer Brown, when his adjoining acres are needed for the 
use of all the people, a purchase price the yearly interest 
on which will amount to 20 times as much as the actual cost? 

When the property of Railroader Gray, White, the tele- 
phone man, and Farmer Brown is alike in that it is all being 
taken for the use of the people, as a whole, why say to the 
railroader and the telephone man: We must not allow you 
more than 8 per cent., which is ten cents a year for each acre 
of your right of way; and, at the same time help the farmer 
to get a price of $500 an acre, on which he can draw enough 
interest to amount to 2,000 per cent. on his original $1.25 in- 
vestment per acre? 

Why attempt to hide any longer behind the subterfuge that 
the railroader and the telephone man must be held down to 
6, 8 or 10 per cent. a year because the public has use for its 
property, while at the same time paying the farmer 400 times 
more than the first cost of his property, when the public has 
need of it? 

The farmer’s land, of course, can be condemned and taken 

over for school purposes. But even so, in every such case 
he is actually allowed from ten to 400 times as much as the 
people originally got for the same land when it was first 
transferred to private ownership. 
* Why cherish, promote, participate in or defend a sentiment, 
opinion or state of mind, either private or public, which holds 
to one principle and practice for the valuation (for public 
use) of property while it belongs to Railroader Gray or to 
Brown, the telephone man, and an opposite principle, theory or 
practice for an adjoining property, if it happens to belong 
to Farmer Brown? 

Why insist, for instance, that, if a piece of land has been 
given, free, as a right of way, to encourage the railroader or 
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the telephone man to improve it for the use of the people, it 
shall be figured in as of no value; and then, if that same 
strip is later abandoned, for the sake of getting a better right 
of way, encourage Farmer Brown by allowing him to have 
for nothing, the abandoned railroad or telephone property? 
Why, after thus allowing the abandoned right of way to 
revert, free, to Farmer Brown, allow him to collect at the 
rate of $10, $100, or $500 an acre when it is again wanted 
for public use, in connection with the people’s school or park? 

Perhaps the more practical question for telephone man- 
agers to consider is this: Why does such an unequal and 
contradictory sentiment flourish? One part of the answer to 
this last question may be found in the letter from the state 
association president as previously quoted: It is because 
utility men have not properly resented being classed among 
the robbers. 

Another part of the answer may be found in the quotation 
from Prof. King’s “Regulation of Utilities,” which appeared 
in a previous communication. Therein it is shown that “law 
and custom impose negative duties only’ on all who profess 
a private calling; while affirmative duties are imposed by law 
and custom upon all who either profess or are charged by law 
with the conduct of a public calling. 

In short, is not this the trouble? There is no general 
knowledge (nor does there seem to be much desire for 
knowledge) of the difference between collective good and 
collective evil, in consequence of which men have universally 
(though erroneously) assumed that utilities must work always 
and only for the satisfaction of the demands of private in- 
dividuals—even when those individuals are exempted from 
so much as knowing or caring what mankind, as a whole, 
really needs. 

But, of this last point and its momentary relationship to 
the valuation of telephone properties, we must speak at an- 
other time. 





Telephone Installed on Desert to Aid Motorists. 

The road between Delta and Grand Junction, Colo., 
crosses a desert some 25 or 30 miles in extent and on this 
stretch there is no habitation of any kind. The road is not 
in very good condition and motorists have had a great deal 
of trouble. 

Upon the order of the Grand Junction Motor Club a 
telephone has been installed on this road for the conve- 
nience of motorists in trouble. The new road maps show 

















Telephone in Colorado Desert for Use of Automobile Tourists. 


the location of this telephone and motorists who have 
trouble now on the desert can call help from either Grand 
Junction or Delta if they are able to reach this telephone. 
The instrument, which is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, is of a special weatherproof type. 














October 9, 1915. 


Blue Earth Valley Telephone Co. Not Bell. 

My attention has just been called to a chart in the August 
14 issue of TELEPHONY, page 35, in which the “Family Tree” 
of the A. T. & T. Co. is shown. I had seen this chart before 
but had gone over it hurriedly and one item in particular had 
escaped my attention. Under the heading “Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co.” the Blue Earth Valley Telephone Co. 
is listed with 100 per cent. of the stock owned by that com- 
pany. 

The authorized capital stock of the Blue Earth Valley Tele- 
phone Co. is $100,000. Of this amount $65,300 has been issued 
and $4,700 more has been authorized for sale by our board of 
directors. I have before me on my desk the stock books of 
the company, and certificates of stock amounting to $65,000. 
Of this amount $32,500 is issued to and stands on record in 
the name of W. A. Eckles and $32,500 to myself. 

Neither Mr. Eckles, our president, nor myself have any con- 
nection with any Bell company except as Independent telephone 
operators handling long distance business of the Bell on com- 
mission. No Bell company, or any officer or employe thereof, 
has any representation on our board of directors or otherwise, 
and not even a statement of our business has ever been given 
to any representative of any Bell company since we bought this 
system over a year ago. 

We consider it no disgrace to be classed as “Bell” but we 
do not care to be classed as being “100 per cent. owned” by 
any other company. 

D. W. Gretorex, secretary-treasurer, 

Blue Earth, Minn. Blue Earth Valley Telephone Co. 


[Epvtror’s Note: The chart to which Mr. Gretorex refers 
was presented, as stated in the reading matter accompanying 
it, at one of the hearings in the New York City rate case. It 
was therefore presumed to be authoritative for the date given, 
December 31, 1913. We are indeed glad to learn that the Blue 
Earth Valley company has not, since Mr. Eckles and Mr. 
Gretorex purchased it over a year ago, been affiliated with the 
Bell company.] 





Cutting Over New Switchboard at Carlisle, Ky. 


For the purpose of providing additional facilities and more 
modern equipment, the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is just closing an estimate on its Carlisle, Ky., plant, which 
includes sufficient cable for all cable distribution, eliminating 
the open wire which had been a source of continued trouble 
for several years past, and providing for the continued growth 
in business in Carlisle and Nicholas county. 

It was also necessary to find new and more modern quar- 
ters so a suite of rooms was leased on second floor of the 
C. C. Cole building where the new equipment had all been 
installed except the switchboard. Saturday night September 
11, nine o’clock, was advertised as the time at which the serv- 
ice would be temporarily cut out while the board was being 
moved. Promptly at nine p. m. the streets of Carlisle were 
lined up with patrons of the Carlisle exchange to witness the 
work of lowering the switchboard out of the third story win- 
doy of old building and placing same at its new location. 

i.verything had been previously arranged and promptly at 
the hour named the large blocks and ropes very gently reached 
in the window, picked up the switchboard, which was two 
sections of Stromberg-Carlson type, and while its actual weight 
was about one ton it was eased to the wagon on the outside 
as if our crew did nothing else but move switchboards. 

Within a very short time the board had been placed in the 
new location, after which a very substantial lunch was served 
to the men on the job, and from the large gathering we were 
very much reminded of one of our regular employes’ meet- 
ings. Everyone was happy and willing to do his full part in 
carrying out the program. After the lunch Electrician Wright, 
of the Louisville office, assisted by Roy Benson of the Paris 
office, immediately commenced the work of connecting the 
board which was vigorously pushed the balance of the night 
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and throughout Sunday. By Monday morning the Carlisle 
subscribers were all talking and as happy as ever, or even 
more so, since having been entertained Saturday night by sit- 
ting on the curbstone and inspecting the moving of the board. 
We appreciate very much the good spirit in which the Carlisle 
patrons took the question of cutting out their service for the 
move. 

While at Carlisle recently, the writer was told that up to 
this time there had not been the slightest sign of friction on 
this job; that there had not been a single pair in the cable 
work connected up wrong and that not a single mistake was 
made in the work of connecting up the switchboard. In ex- 
pressing our appreciation of praise in this connection, we 
first mention our general manager for authorizing and sup- 
plying us with funds with which to accomplish this; then our 
general superintendent for engineering and supplying us with 
proper material with which to do the work; next our Carlisle 
manager for his untiring co-operative spirit, then District 
Cableman L. S. Brown for his good cable work, and last but 
not least W. C. Collins, construction foreman, who has a 
record for doing things smoothly. 

J. J. Veatch, District Manager, 


Paris, Ky. Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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Meeting to Discuss Long-Distance Co-operation. 

The joint meeting of the Graves County Home Tele- 
phone Co., with operators and managers of the rural tele- 
phone companies in that section, held at Mayfield, Ky., as 
briefly noted in TELEPHONY of September 11, was a most en- 
thusiastic affair. It was more in the nature of an in- 
stitute or school than a convention, the operators from 
the smaller companies and the managers assembling to 
learn from the representatives of the Central Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., who were present, what would be 
expected of them in the way of co-operation in long- 
distance business. 

A previous meeting, held at the same place, was a meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the rural companies and re- 
lated more to the character and manner of equipment of a 
rural exchange so as to make it available for physical 
connection with a trunk line system. The recent meeting 
was designed to instruct the operators themselves and the 
managers as to the actual operation of toll service, so that 
when they came in on the long-distance wires they would 
understand what they were expected to do and so that they 
would be able to co-operate efficiently. 

Minor Corman, superintendent of the Central Home, B. 
Y. Chambers, assistant superintendent, both of Louis- 
ville, were present and spoke before the meeting in addi- 
tion to J. C. Emerson, manager of the Graves County 
Home company, and various others who were present. The 
spirit of the meeting was one of enthusiasm, and the get- 
together disposition was manifest in all the talks made 
and all the questions, of which there were many, asked. 

Morning and afternoon sessions were held in the exchange 
offices and at noon a luncheon was served to those pres- 
ent. Among these, aside from the men named, were: C. C. 
Wyatt, banker, of Mayfield; J. H. Sullivan, of Fulton; A. 
Stewart, of Paducah; A. S. Washburn, wire chief, of May- 
field; Mrs. Grace M. Mays, chief operator, of Mayfield; 
Miss Maggie Lee Waldrop and Miss Ivalee Magness, of 
Mayfield; R. E. Mount, of Dublin; B. H. Hawes, of Graves 
county; J. W. Thornbrough,. of Wingo; J. A. Frizzell, of 
Kirksey; K. E. Spears, of Paducah; Mrs. J. C. Emerson 
and Miss Erman Davenport, of Mayfield; Bonnye Frizzell, 
of Kirskey; Clara Counts, of Pryorsburg; Mamie Skinner, 
of Pryorsburg; Mollie Cullum, of Wingo; Myrl Thomas, 
of Hickory; Ettie Ryan, of Hickory; W. J. Fleming, of 
Newson; Miss Flora Duke, of Farmington; Miss Flossa 


Alaman and Mrs. A. Washburn, of Mayfield. 








From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: 


26-29; Local Owners of Texas, Fort Worth, 


Eastern Pennsylvania, York, Oct. 20 and 21; Independent of America, San Francisco, Oct. 


Oct. 27 and 28; Canadian, Toronto, Nov. 10 


and 11; National, Chicago, Dec. 8-10; South Dakota, Sioux Falls, Dec. 15 and 16 


The Schickel Lightweight Motorcycle. 

A lightweight motorcycle which is especially adapted 
to the needs of telephone companies in trouble and repair 
work is manufactured by the Schickel Motor Co., of Stam- 
ford, Conn. The Schickel motorcycle weighs less than 
100 pounds and, it is claimed, it will carry the average 
rider more than 100 miles on one gallon of gasoline. 

The Schickel motorcycle, its manufacturer states, is the 
only motorcycle on the market which is operated by 
means of a two-stroke motor. This motor operates with- 
out any oil reservoir or mechanical lubricator, the oil 
being mixed with the gasoline in the fuel tank. The car- 
buretor vaporizes the gasoline and allows the oil to pass 
the crank case in atomized form, thereby effecting lubrica- 
tion and carburetion simultaneously. 

This machine has been on the market two years and, 
it is contended, the adaptability of the two-stroke, valve- 
less has been proven and difficulties have been surmounted 
and obstacles overcome. 

It is claimed that the Schickel motorcycle has all the 
necessary strength without any excess weight. The wheels 
are similar to those used on a motorcycle but the spokes 
are very much heavier. The rims are of the steel clincher 
type. The tires are 1% in. ty 28 in., single clincher type 
and of extra heavy stock. There is embodied in the rear 
wheel a heavy knockout axle, which makes it possible to 
take the pull directly on the bearings. A % in. “V” belt 
is used. The brake is operated from a foot lever next to 
the left foot-rest. It operates directly on the “V” belt 
pulley rim into which a V-shaped shoe is inserted. 

The saddle now used gives a slightly lower saddle posi- 
tion than the one indicated in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It is known as a Mesinger leaf spring saddle. The 
saddle height measured from the lowest part of the seat 
proper is 28 inches. 

The simplicity in the operation of the Schickel light- 
weight motorcycle, it is said, has been absolutely mini- 


pushes the machine along the ground with the foot one 
or two steps and then lets in the compression. The car- 
buretor is so arranged as to start very easily. There is 
a small lever on the carburetor, which is put up while 
starting, and then pushed down after the machine goes 
under way. The machine is equipped with a priming gun 
in the tank by means of which the cylinder can be primed 
and an experienced rider can start the machine, when 
cold, by giving the machine a single push on the ground 
with one foot. 


The Jovian Convention Next Week. 

All signs point to a banner meeting in connection with 
the thirteenth annual Jovian convention, which will be held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, October 13, 14 and 15. The 
Reigning Jupiter, Homer E. Niesz, as chairman of the general 
convent'on committee has spurred on his active lieutenants in 
Chicago and the preparations which have been made guarantee 
that with regard to both the serious business meetings of the 
convention and entertainment, nothing will be left undone to 
make the visit of attending Jovians one of great profit and 
pleasure. 

The program has been arranged so that from Monday morn- 
ing until Friday evening every moment wi:l be engaged. The 
speakers have been drawn from the leaders in great activities 
both within and without the electrical industry. The following 
topics will be discussed: “Extending the Utilization of Elec- 
trical Energy,” “A Clearing House for Electrical Associations,” 
“The Relation of the Jobber to the Electrical Industry,” 
“Safety in Electrical Installations.” “The Relation of Technical 
and Non-Technical Men in the Electrical Field,” “The Progress 
of the Electrical Industry,” “Contingent Benefits from Pro- 
mot’on of Electric Vehicle Sales,” “The Making of a Man,” 
“Electrical Prosperity Week,” “The Public Utility as a Factor 
in the Development of a City,” “Merchandising Methods,” 
“Thrift Among Employes of Electrical Companies.” 

The degree team competition will bring out all the fine points 

of the presentation of the ritual, and the 














elaborate arrangements made for staging 
the competition and also the initiation in 
connection with the big rejuvenation on 
Thursday evening, will afford the Jovians 
an unusual opportunity for viewing in all 
its austerity the story of the fundamentals 
of Jovianism. 

Under the direction of Oscar Dane, of 
St. Louis, what is expected to be the most 
brilliant and altogether remarkable pro- 
gram ever witnessed as a private enter- 
tainment, will be presented on Friday eve- 
ning as the culminating event of the con- 
vention. The entire first and second floors 
of the Hotel Sherman will be reserved 
for the Jovians, and over 200 costumed 
performers, assisted by eight or ten or 








The Schickel Motorcycle. 


mized. It is controlled by means of two levers on the 
right handle bar. The outer is a compression release lever 
and the inner operates the throttle. By pulling up the outer, 
the compression is released and by letting it go the com- 
pression is closed. In starting the machine the rider sits 
on the machine while straddling, releases the compression, 


chestras, will provide the entertainment 

The attending Jovians wiil progress from 

one scene to another, and it is conceded that there will b 

so much to be seen that it is hardly possible that all that is 

available will be witnessed. There will be music and singin 

and dancing and vaudeville galore. During the progress 0! 
the entertainment, a supper will be served. 

Much interest is being manifested in the contests for Cor- 
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gress and the other elective offices. Large delegations are 
promised from St. Louis, New York, Cincinnati, Dayton, Mem- 
phis, Chattanooga and other outlying points. Over 500 mem- 
bers of a big committee of promotion and publicity are exert- 
ing every effort to spread information respecting the develop- 
ment of the program and a committee of 50 transportation ex- 
perts is completing arrangements for the provision of special 
cars and the facilitating of travel to Chicago. 





Statement of Telephony’s Ownership. 

Statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
TELEPHONY, published weekly, at Chicago, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Name. Post Office Address. 
Editor, H. B. McMeal, Hyde Park Hotel, Chicago. 
Managing Editor, S. R. Edwards, 317 S. Oak Park 

avenue, Oak Park, III. 

Business Manager, H. D. Fargo, 4932 Kenmore av- 
enue, Chicago. 
Publisher, The Telephony Publishing Co., Monadnock 

Block, Chicago. 

Owners: Names and addresses of stockholders 
holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of stock: 
H. B. McMeal, Hyde Park Hotel, Chicago. 

H. D. Fargo, 4932 Kenmore avenue, Chicago. 
J. C. Kelsey, 1131 Lunt avenue, Chicago. 
I. B. Lipson, 4947 Vincennes avenue, Chicago. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of the total 
amount of bonds, mortgages and other securities: 
F. S. Kenfield, Augusta, Mich. 

E. J. Baker, 410 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 
(Signed) H. B. McMeal, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of 
September, 1915. 

[SEAL. ] Walter Brown, 

Notary Public. 
(My commission expires June 3, 1918.) 
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Undersea Telephones to Signal Approach of Submarines. 

The United States Navy is working out at Fort Totten, 
Long Island, N. Y., a system of submarine and warship 
detection for the defense of the American coast line similar 
to one which is credited with the destruction of scores of 
German submarines off the coast of England. 

The American system represents the combination of 
many inventions gathered by the Navy Department. Its 
basic principle, like that of the detector in use abroad, is 
the microphone, placed in the water, which signals to the 
shore the approach of hostile warships, either submersible 
or surface craft. 

In actual practice for the defense of New York harbor, 
the entrance and for a considerable distance out the sea, 
would be divided into imaginary squares, like a checker- 
board. At the corner of each square would be anchored be- 
neoth the surface a microphone, an instrument identical in 
Priiciple with the receiver of an ordinary telephone instru- 
ment. From these sea microphones wires would connect 
with a miniature checkerboard in shore, corresponding to 
the imaginary checkerboard at sea. 

The propellers of an approaching vessel cause vibrations 
to be set up in the sensitive microphones under the water. 
These vibrations are communicated to the checkerboard on 
shore and indicate as the vessel passes successive sea micro- 
Phones for exact location. 

One method of defense against the attacking submarine, 
after it has been located by the sea microphones, is a tor- 
Pedo fitted with microphone “ears” placed in the head of 
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the torpedo and adjusted to steer the missile through to its 
mark. This is said to be a Swedish navy invention, further 
improved by American inventors. 





Phoney Bill Sees Good Business Prospects Ahead, 


Phoney Bill sums up the press reports, stating that Ameri- 
ca’s crops smash records in five words: “Bumper crops mean 
good business.” The October blotter calendar of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., of 

















Phoney Bill Says: Bumper Crops Mean Good Business. 
Rochester, N. Y., as reproduced above, shows Phoney Bill 
scanning the headlines of the daily paper with more than usual 
interest, while waiting his turn with the tonsorial artist. Phoney 
Bill shares in the opinion of many others that “Billion bushels 
of wheat and triple that amount of corn, worth $3,500,000” 
cannot but mean good business generally. 


The Stromberg-Carlson company announces on its calendar 
that it will exhibit at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, during the week beginning October 25, at which time 
the convention of the Independent Telephone Association of 
America will be held in San Francisco. 


New Cracraft-Leich Catalog. 


A new catalog known as catalog No. 15 has just been 
issued by the Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., of Genoa, Ill. It 
contains illustrations and descriptions of the distinctive 
Cracraft-Leich magneto telephone sets, and also the various 
styles of Automaphones. The common battery instruments 
which the Cracraft, Leich company produces are fully de- 
scribed. Included in the telephone apparatus and acessories 
are descriptions and illustrations of the various types of 
transmitters and receivers. The different types of gen- 
erators, generator boxes, generator bell boxes, ringers, hook 
switches, induction coils, condensers and terminal blocks 
are also featured. Descriptions of a full line of switchboard, 
receiver, desk stand, transmitter and operators’ cords are 
given. 

Illustrations are presented with full descriptions of 
switchboards of various sizes and types. Following the 
switchboard section of the catalog are descriptions and il- 
lustrations of the various parts used in the boards. The 
Leich frequency converter, a ringing machine operating off 
of 60-cycle, 110-volt lighting systems, is illustrated, as are 
also battery operated ringing machines and harmonic con- 
verters. These are all accompanied with brief descriptions. 
The various test sets which the Cracraft, Leich company 
manufactures are also described and illustrated. Copies of 
the new Cracraft, Leich catalog may be obtained by inter- 
ested parties upon request. 











Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
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Personal. 


Dr. J. H. Crost, who recently assumed the duties as secre- 
tary of the Kansas Independent Telephone Association, was 
born on a farm in Mercer county, IIl., on September 15, 1865. 
He attended a country school until 18 years of age, when he 
entered the university at Mount Pleasant, Iowa. At the close 
of his college career he 
engaged in the general 
merchandise business at 
Buffalo Prairie, Ill., under 
the firm name of Vogel, 
Close & Co. But buying 
eggs and butter and sell- 
ing dried applies and 
prunes didn’t appeal to 
him very strongly. so in 
1892 he sold his interest 
in the business and en- 
tered Rush Medical Col- 
lege, Chicago, graduating 
in 1894. He _ practiced 
medicine in Buffalo 
Prairie and Eliza, Ill, un- 
til 1902, when he moved 
to Howard, Kan. 

Prior to moving to Kan- 
sas Dr. Close was one of 
the principal owners of a 
local telephone company 
in Illinois. Upon locating 
at Howard he acquired 
the George H. Thompson 
Construction Co., which 
had a small exchange at 
Howard. He later built 
exchanges at Moline, Grenola, Elk Falls and Longton, in Elk 
county, and also an exchange at Severy, Greenwood county, 
Kan. Toll connections were established between these ex- 
changes and also to Independence, Winfield and Eureka. In 
1906 he sold his telephone interests and for two years traveled 
for the North Electric Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. In the mean- 
time his successors in charge of the Howard and Severy sys- 
tem encountered financial difficulties and Dr. Close again took 
charge of the telephone interests there, operating them until 
1912, when he entered the public service. 

Soon after the Kansas Public Utilities Commission was es- 
tablished, the need of an expert telephone man on the com- 
mission’s staff was felt and Dr. Close was appointed to fill 
that position. Time has demonstrated that no mistake was 
made in his selection. 

Upon the resignation of Fred Coulson as secretary of the 
Kansas Independent Telephone Association, Dr. Close was 
immediately “spotted” as his successor. Early in August he 
resigned his position with the public utilities commission to 
assume the duties as secretary of the state telephone associa- 
tion. Dr. Close is familiar with the work of the association, 
having assisted in the programs of both state and district 
meetings, and his wide experience in the telephone field well 
qualifies him for his new duties. He will maintain head- 
quarters in Topeka. 

E. L. Isaacs, of Paris, Ky.. has been appointed local man- 
ager of the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
Madisonville, Ky. 

C. F. Torn recently sold his interests in the Jackson Tele- 
phone Co., of Scottsboro, Ala.. to A. L. Clark, of Rensselaer, 
Ind., who now has charge of the plant. 

NorMAN B. WAMSHER, manager of the Reading, Pa., office 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, has resigned to 
engage in the géneral insurance business. 

H. C. LARRABEE recently resigned his position as superintend- 
ent and manager of the Greene County Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at Waynesburg. Pa. He is now connected with the Gar- 
ford Mfg. Co., of Elyria, Ohio, in the sales and engineering 
department. 

L. E. Gettie, for the past two years secretary of the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission, has tendered his resignation to 
take effect January 1, 1916. Prior to assuming the work as 
secretary of the commission Mr. Gettle was engaged in the 

















J. H. Close. 


ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


practice of law at Edgerton. He expects to resume his law 
practice, but is undecided as to his location. 

J. S. Hurp, for six years contract manager and claim agent 
of the Cuyahoga Telephone Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and its suc- 
cessor, the Ohio State Telephone Co., has resigned to engage 
in the practice of law. Mr. Hurd is president and director of 
the Electrical League of Cleveland. 

W. J. GALLon, manager of the Citizens Telephone Exchange, 
Sheboygan, Wis., and a member of the publicity committee of 
the Sheboygan Association of Commerce, spoke at a meeting 
of the Wisconsin City Editors’ Association, held recently, on 
“The Power of the Press.” 

W. G. Brorern, president of the Peninsular Telephone Co., 
Tampa, I‘la., was a caller at TELEPHONyY’s offices recently, 
en route to California and the Expositions. Mr. Brorein 
states that while business in Florida has been affected to 
a considerable extent by the war, conditions are improving 
and he looks for a good year next year. He is very enthu- 
siastic about the future of the South and especially the city of 
Tampa. 

C. H. Petrey was recently elected secretary, treasurer and 
general manager of the New State Telephone Co., Sioux City, 
lowa, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of C. H. 
Smith, who has so creditably filled that position since the or- 
ganization of the company. Mr. Smith resigned in order to 
devote his time to other interests which required his personal 
attention. Mr. Pettey was recently located at Kearney, Neb., 
and prior to that time was with Theodore Gary for a number 
of years. 

The New State company operates an exchange at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., and at eleven other towns in the state of lowa 
as well as about 4,500 miles of toll lines in Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and Minnesota. The general offices and head- 
quarters of the company are at Sioux City, Iowa, where it 
operates in connection with the Sioux City Telephone Co., of 
Sioux City, furnishing the long distance service for that com- 
pany. 

Witi1AM H. O’Brien, chief of the telephone and telegraph 
bureau of the Massachusetts Public Service Commission, left 
for the Pacific Coast on October 3 with Mrs. O’Brien to rep- 
resent the commission at the annual convention of railroad 
commissioners, to be held shortly in San Francisco. Mr. 
O’Brien will also represent former Commissioner Clinton White 
on the telegraph and telephone committee of the convention. 
The trip came as a complete suprise to “Mr. O’Brien, whose 
admirable pioneer work in the field of telephone and telegraph 
company regulation has frequently been evidenced in these 
columns, and it is properly regarded as a mark of the apprecia- 
tion of the commission for his unstinted and broad-minded 
service. Mr. O’Brien will return to Boston in about three 
weeks. 

Obituary. 

James H. Wuire, manager for the Christian-Todd Tele- 
phone Co., at Elkton, Ky., died recently in a Nashville, Tenn. 
hospital as a result of meningitis which succeeded septicaemia. 
at the age of 23. 

C. H. Firzpatricx, of Denison, Texas, chief lineman of the 
telegraph service of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad. 
of Texas, and A. J. McGuire, of Granger, Texas, division line- 
man, were instantly killed on the afternoon of September 24 
when Katy passenger train No. 30 ran through an open switch 
at Granger and demolished the motor car in which the men 
were waiting on a siding. H. W. Birtch, general foreman of 
the Texas Telephone Co., and A. H. Harmon, wire chief of 
the same company, both from Waco, narrowly escaped death. 

The four men were making an inspection of the wires of the 
railroad company and the telephone company on the Katy 
right of way between Dallas and Taylor, Texas, traveling in 
a motor car belonging to the railroad. At Granger they re- 
ceived orders to await the passing of the northbound Katy 
Limited, and backed into a siding. It is the supposition that 


the switch was improperly closed, and the passenger train, 
coming at a rapid gait, took the siding and demolished the 
motor car. 
New Companies and Incorporations. 
BLyTHE, Cat.—The Colorado River Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $25,000. 
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Laying 


ORANGEBURG 
FIBRE CONDUIT 


across the Jersey Marshes 





The ground was so extremely wet that a pump had 
to be used to keep the trenches drained while work was 
in progress. 

Into this soft muck were laid the expensive cables of 
the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey—pro- 


tected, of course, by Orangeburg Fibre Conduit. 


Get Book R. 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT CO. 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 


New York Boston Chicago San Franciso 
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We Furnish Free: 


The generator, with five large powerful mag- 
nets, warranted to signal at least 40 1600-ohm 
telephones on a properly built line: 


Two cells of Long-Life Battery installed and 
fastened in position with a battery holder: 


Sure Ring Condenser, preventing a ‘tie-up’? on 
your line. Permits “ringing past’’ other tele- 
phones: 

Large Carbon lightning arrester: 


Manufactured by 
The Swedish-American Telephone Mfg. Co. 


5237 East Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 











SciENcE Hitt, Ky.—The Science Hill Farmers’ Telephone 
& Exchange Co. has been organized with a capital stock of 
$2,000. The incorporators are: J. E. Dickerson, W. H. Lyon, 
E. W. Ratliff, S. D. Stringer, and Alex. Stroud. 

Pextn, Ky.—The Pekin Telephone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $600. The incorporators are L. 
E. Ward, S. H. Combs, and W. C. Haney. 

Mize, Ky.—The Phills Branch & Murphy Telephone Co. has 
heen organized with a capital stock of $500. The incorpora- 
tors are J. L. Nickel, J. M. Cecil and J. B. Rose. 

Grassy, CREEK, Ky.—The Grassy Creek & Panama Tele- 
phone Co, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $500. 
The incorporators are J. M. Lykens, A. T. Walter, and J. L. 
Johnson. 

Hazet Green, Ky.—The Hazel Green, Lacey Creek & Camp- 
ton Telephone Co. has been organized with a capital stock of 
*5,000._ The incorporators are Clay Cecil, Wm. Cecil, and A. 
S. Reed. 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—The Old Town Telephone Co. has 
a organized by J. H. Miller, L. M. Williams and C. E. 
ine. 

Fr. Coss, Oxia.—The Washita Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $3,000. The incorporators 
are C, W. Ludwick, P. L. McClure and M. C. Ludwick. 

SPEARFISH, So. Dax.—The Lincoln Mutual Telephone Co. has 
heen incorporated with a capital stock of $3000. The incor- 
porators are Silas Lincoln, S. Bascoe and D. T. Reed. 

OAKLAND, TENN.—The Oakland Telephone Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $1,000. The incorporators 
are T. M. Ross, P. D. Henry, Julian Tharp, A. A. Smith and 
E. P. Hopper. 

SPEEDWELL, TENN.—The Speedwell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. The 
incorporators are Wm. Russell, Wm. Ausmus, A. G. Beeler, 
D. Alexander and W. L. Sharp. 

Mempuis, TENN.—The Beck Telephone Co. has incorporated 
to apply for a charter to enter Forest City, Ark., and begin 
immediate construction of a new long distance line from Mem- 
Phis to Hughes, St. Francis county, Ark., a distance of 30 
miles, Officers and directors of the company are: J. O. E. 
Beck, Hughes. Ark., president; R. H. Polk, Memphis, manager 





of the Memphis Telephone Co., vice-president; T. R. Porter, 
Hughes, Ark., secretary and treasurer. This line will traverse 
the rich farming country in Crittenden and St. Francis coun- 
ties, Ark., and will give the residents of the section their first 
telephone connection. 

Manassas, Va.—The Central Mutual Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $5,000. W. S. 
Wheeler is president, and Abraham Corner, secretary-treasurer. 

SALZER VALLEY, Wasu.—The Salzer Valley Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated. The incorporators are J. W. Harvey, 
J. C. Lammers, G. W. Blair, Abe Crabbs and Geo. Baschlin. 





Construction. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Central Union Telephone Co., 
Indianapolis, has begun the construction of a new exchange 
building at Central avenue and Fortieth street. to cost $250,000. 
The work is to be completed by April 1, 1916. 

Winona, Inp—The Winona Telephone Co. is installing a 
new switchboard and about 2,500 feet of underground cable in 
its exchange at Monterey, Ind. 

Hazarp, Ky.—The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
will begin work at once on the construction of its long dis- 
tance lines from Hazard via Blockey, Whitesburg, Fleming, 
and McRoberts to Jenkins, Ky. 


SasetHa, Kans.—P. K. Higgins has purchased the Mutual 
and Bell telephone plants, and will install a modern one-plant 
system with 800 telephones. 


Elections. 

Granp Rapips, Micu.—The Citizens Telephone Co. has elect- 
ed the following directors: Chas. F. Young, R. D. Graham, 
Chas. E. Tarte, Percival B. Garvey, W. J. Clark, Van A. Wallin, 
Cyrus E. Perkins, G. W. Perkins, Victor Tuthill, J. B. Martin, 
F. E. Church, and W. J. Spencer. 


Financial. 
GrEEN Park, Pa.—The Perry County Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has paid its semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. 
BuritIncton, Wis.—The Burlington, Rochester & Kansas- 
ville Telephone Co. has increased its capital stock to $20,000. 
VaLpers, Wis.—The Valders & Jerpen Telephone Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $1,500 to $14,000. 
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Endorsed by Leading 
Electrical Engineers 
as THE BEST 
Composition. 





Standard Parts 
for many purposes 


IN STOCK 


Receiver Cases 
Handles 
Mouthpieces 
Terminals, etc. 


TO ORDER 
Specials 
of Every Kind 


GENERAL 
INSULATE CO. 


1907-15 Atlantic Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Agents: 


Steinberger, 9 S. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 
F. Saenger Co., Electric Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
* W. Carpenter, Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 












F. 
Cc. 
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Note Protection at Corners®™” 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
vents troublesome short circuits 
and grounds. 


~ 5 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 
Write for Samples 
Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 













GB rat AND HOUSE 
: bag CATCHER th 
CAUGHT 51 RATS ONE WEEK 


Trap resets itself. 22 inches high. Will last for years. 
Can’t get out of order. ‘ep > ~- 7 pounds. 12 rats caught 
one day. Cheese is used, doing away with poisons. This 
‘trap does its work, never fails and is always ready for 
the next rat. When rats and mice pass device they die. 
Rats are disease carriers, also cauge -fires. These Catch- 
ers should be in every telephone exchange. Rat Catcher 
sent prepaid on receipt of $3. Mouse Catcher, 10 inches 
high, $1. Money back if not satisfied. 






H. D. SWARTS, Inventor and Manufacturer 
VYniversal Rat and Mouse Traps, Box 566, Scranton, Pa. 
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For Telephone 
Service, 
Our Special 
Noiseless Type 
Motor- 
Generators 





will give you a direct current of such smooth wave, that 
it may be used to charge the batteries while they are sup- 
plying the power board, or to supply the talking circuits 
direct, should the batteries become disabled. 


Ask tor Bulletin 302Y. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 
Chicago, Ill. and Boston, Mass. 











FUREK FIBRE INSULATORS AND 

. . TERMINAL BLOCKS. . 
The World’s Best Standard in all 
Correct Construction. EUREKA 
Insulated Nails are extensively em- 
, ployed by the leading Telephone Com- 


iad panies. Samples and particulars 
furnished promptly on request. 





EUREKA Terminal Blocks are 
— generally adopted in railroad 
work. 


Eureka Supply Co. 
SEWELL, N. J. 








Over 100,000 in Use RRGrUa? 

Mostly sold through recommendation [fl iding Macl ata ine 

For Personal Des‘ or feneral Office |i KRoghogag [ 
* checks mental calculations ee 

Buy (hrough tour Stationer Hike 

WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER |} 

T.E GANCHER, A A. M CO 

148 Duane Street New York 





Agents Wanted“ 








Knowledge of your business is the 
surest way to boost your salary. 


A a ons f CARNEGIE, John D. Rocke- 
feller, E. H. Harriman, Thomas Edison 
and others in “the hall of fame” succeeded 
so amazingly well because they mastered 
their business. 

Thousands of men have won their way to 
victory because they studied and read every- 
thing which concerned their business. 

The telephone man who spends a couple 
of hours each day reading TE].-EPHONY, 
or some such good book as AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONY, TELEPHONOLOGY, TEL- 
EPHONE CABLES or the A, B, C OF 
THE TELEPHONE is the executive of to- 
morrow—who will direct and supervise— 

ee merited because of acquired 
abilit 


You telephone men who desire bigger 
things—success—and a larger income—will 
you read? 


First of all subscribe to TELEPHONY— 
then read some of the good books which 


are for sale by 
The 
Telephony Publishing Co. 
53 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement In TELEPHONY. 











